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. Machines Displace 
The Labor of 
Workers 


) SWAS capitalism created a per- 

manent army of paupers, an 
army that will be with us even if 
returns? That is the 
question implied in the illustration 


’ 


{ prosperity’ 






















on this page. It shows the dis- 
‘YG placement of workers. Capitalism 

i Mas no use for them. 
i They cannot be pickled and 
( aten. On the contrary, they will 
fave to eat. But inventions have 
| aken their place. Machines do not 
ear clothes, require food and 
omes; they do not require edu-} 
ation or go to the movies. They 


rike, they do not vote, they obey 
prders. The machine is the ideal 
slave for the owner. 

This slave has pushed masses of 
workers cut of employment. How 
any? Well, there are at least 
8,000,000 of them. It is estimated 
hat two and one-half persons are 
Hependent upon each workless 
worker. Add 7,500,000 dependents 
© the 3,000,000 jobless workers 
and we have a total of 10,500,000 
uman beings who constitute a 
hm permanent pauper army. 

This is nearly equal to the- total 
umber of human beings in the 
nited States in 1830! 
This displacement 


— 


of workers 


o not require rest, they do not 


NUMBER OF IDLE WORKERS 
PERMANENTLY DISPLACED 
IN ALL INDUSTRIES FOR 
WKOM NEW TYPES OF WORK 
MUST BE FOUND REGARDLESS 
OF NORMAL BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 








was steadily going on during the 
period of Coolidge-Hoover “pros- 
perity.” It is estimated that be- 
tween 1925 and early in 1928 the 
number of wage and _ salaried 
workers displaced was 1,874,050. 
There has been no reversal of this 
process. Labor power is to be- 
come more and more surplus mer- 
chandise, 

Then a terrible winter is 





at 


hand. The outlook in this respect 
is darker than in any winter 
since 1929. Throughout the na- 





tion there are 11,000,000 human 


#But Workers 


a7 
INDUSTRIES 


NUMBER OF IDLE WORKERS, 
IN ADDITION TO 3,000,000, 
WHO WILL BE PERMANENTLY 
DISPLACED IN MAJOR 
INDUSTRIES UNLESS BUSINESS 
RETURNS TO 1929 LEVEL 





beings who avoid starvation by 
receiving relief. 

The prospect now is that even 
this number will be almost doubled. 
If the forecast of Donald Richberg 
is correct, this winter there will 
probably be as many as 20,000,000 
receiving relief ! 

It is almost impossible to under- 
stand the significance and _ the 
tragedy implied by these figures. 
If the number of those receiving 
relief this winter equal the number 
in the Richberg forecast, the num- 





ber of these outcasts will be almost 





DURABLE |) 
Coons 


35 states in 1850! 


assert that the New Deal 
charted the road out of 
Egyptian bondage? 


permanent army 
a nation of half-employed 
poorly-paid workers. 
genius, our labor power, that built 


and 


equal to the total population of the 


The economic disaster that has 
overwhelmed us ig the most terrific 
in all the annals of history. Who 
in the face of these figures can 
has 


our 


We are facing the situation of a 
of paupers in 


Our creative 


the temple of civilization,: has be- 


ust Eat 


Capitalism Makes 
Permanent Army 
Of Paupers 


come a drug on the market. We 
cannot sell it and the capitalist 
owners of industry cannot buy tt. 

We have built this temple. We 
have decorated it, kept it in re- 
pair, improved it, and expanded it. 
Now that the industries are com- 
plete we are thrown out of them 
by the millions. Idle parasites 
own them and that ownership is 
propped by governing power. 

Workers of the nation! Yours 
is the power to make and take. 
Once again the parties of capitalism 
place those governing powers 
within your reach. The November 
election is a national referendum, 
You can return these powers to 
those who have them or you can 
take them for yourselves, 

What will be your answer? The 
Socialist Party is the party of 
your class. You can use it as an 
agency for obtaining these powers 
and using them for you, for your 


families and for your fellow 
sufferers. 
You have been patient. You have 


endured terrible suffering and now 
we are passing into the torment 
of twenty millions. This should 
not be. Jt is not necessary. It can 
be avoided. 

, That ballot is the last thing in 

this world that many of you 

have. Vote straight Socialist and 

make it count for you and yours! 














hat Roosevelt Said, and 
What He Didn’t Say 





By Benjamin Meiman 
(Special Correspondent) 


DRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

must have a lot of confidence 
n the efficacy of words to create 
faith in the New Deal and to se- 
ure reassurance through his 
‘fireside talks” over the radi 
uch as he delivered last Sunday. 
here was more fight in that 
peech than in any other he 
vade. It was the longest and 
covered a lot of ground, yet it 
s full of omissions. 

President Roosevelt covered nine 
points — all important — but the 
€al note was his determination to 
pnd industrial strife. He is going, 
e said, to try, through conferences 
and agreements with labor and em- 
ployers, to arrange a truce. 

One feels impelled to remind 
Mr. Roosevelt that Mr. Hoover 
ried that. At the very beginning 
pf the depression Hoover called a 
apital-labor conference. The in- 
fustrial lions made all kinds of 
promises to lie down with the in- 
dustrial lambs. The lambs turned 
nto lamb chops. 

Notice was served upon business 
bodies that those functions of the 
IN which have proved their 


































}Our measures of recovery and re- 


permanent machinery of the Gov- 
ernment.” The interests opposing 
public works expenditures were 
told that no nation “can afford to 
waste its human resources” and 
invite ‘“demoralization caused by 
vast unemployment.” 

Capital and labor were warned 
that when either rejects impartial 
agencies of peace it “is not fully 
supporting the recovery effort of 
the Government.” 

Critics of the New Deal who 
point to England’s recovery were 
answered by the assertion that we 
are ten years behind the English 
in social reforms, that in the mat- 
ter! of fiscal economics England 
went off the gold standard a year 
before did and has converted 
ten billions of dollars of its debt 
at lower interest rates. 

He said the people refused to 
grow excited in the face of “awe- 
some pronouncements concerning 
the unconstitutionality of some of 


we 


lief and reform.” He let it be 
known that he is not “frightened 
either by reactionary lawyers or 
political editors.” 

To those people “coming out of 
their storm cellars... to complain 
that all that we have done is un- 
necessary,” he issued a warning 


New Leader to Sponsor 
Tuesday Nights on WEVD 


HE Social Problems Round Ta- 

ble over WEVD every Tuesday 
at 10 p.m. will be converted into a 
period of campaign talks by lead- 
ing state and city candidates of the 
Socialist Party until after the elec- 
tion. These programs will be spon- 
sored by The New Leader. 

In addition to the standard bear- 
ers on the state and city ticket, 
Charles Solomon, Norman Thomas 
and Harry W. Laidler, the follow- 
ing speakers wil give their views 
over WEVD: William Karlin, 
Rachel Panken, August Claessens, 
Frank R. Crosswaith, Henry Fruch- 
ter and others. 





he aimed a shot at former Presi- 
dent Hoover by saying that he is 
against that kind of “liberty” un- 
der which “a free people were be- 
ing regimented into the service of 
the privileged few.” 

On the defensive side it was an 
exceedingly effective speech, but on 
the offensice side it did not click. 
After all, the people are much 
more interested in definite recov- 
ery plans than in seeing him flay 
his already defeated e~1 discred- 
ited Tory enemies. The real enemy 
is depression. 

The business upturn was report- 
ed by the President last spring. 
In the last two months the curve 
has been steeply downward. Profits 


Unite Against War! Green 
Urges A. F. L. Delegates 





By a Special Correspondent 


AN FRANCISCO. After 

starting off on the wrong foot 
because of the jurisdictional dis- 
pute in the building trades, the 
American Federation of Labor 
convention in Civic Auditorium 
here marched in the right direc- 
tion by cheering to the echo Pres- 
ident Green’s speech condemning 
war and calling upon the work- 
ers of the world to “unite solidly 
to prevent what ‘seems to be an 
approaching war.” 

Introducing John Stokes, of 
ers Trade Society, a fraternal 
del gate from 
Union Congress, Green made a 
stirring appeal to trade unions, 
especially of the United States, 
England and the Continent to 
“unite to hold back those whose 
mad lust for power would bring 
on another war.” 

No More War! 

“We cannot allow them to have 
their way,” Green declared. “They 
must not be allowed to command 
the mass of workers to march out 
on the field of battle and destroy 














h will be made “a part of the 


that the storm is not yet over. And 


(Continued on Page Ten) 


spirit of the workers in the trade 
j 


/ 


the London Glass Bottle Work- | 


the British Trades! 


unions must be to see to it that 
war shall never oecur again,” he 
| concluded, pleading for peace and 
i“against war in all its forms.” 

Stokes, in seconding Green’s 
sentiment, urged upon the conven- 
;tion a consideration of the fact 
jthat “the Socialist principle has 
become the obvious and sole solu- 
ltion of our economic and indus- 
trial and social crisis.” 

“Workers of all countries, unite 





against the danger of coming 
war!” was the slogan emphasized 
by President Green. “We detest 


war in all its forms and will not 
allow power-hungry warmongers 
to work their will in this fight 





against war, we hope that the con- 
{nection between the labor organi- 
zations of the different countries 


|will grow steadily better and 
| stronger.” 
| “We workers must not permit 


| 
the repetition of the great world 


_catastrophe,” Stokes agreed. 
Winter Lashes Fascism 
Max Winter, Socialist ex-vice 
mayor of Vienna, an exile from 
Fascist Austria, delivered a scath- 
ing excoriation of fascism and 
| Nazi-ism. His impressive marshall- 
ing of the facts concerning fascism 
| and its danger to world peace and 
the workers of the world aroused 


each other. The purpose and the|enthusiasm and determination on 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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INCE 
dustrial 


the enactment 
Recovery Act 


to obey the law. Henry Ford 







that does not have teeth. 
the workers to the extent that 
it by organized pressure. 












ference with their power is 
ruling capitalist kings. At 
frightened when the Michigan 







in March when banks in 






Big | €orporations Are Established ‘as a 
‘Third House With Veto Powers 


shows how difficult it is to compel a ruling class 


to defy the NRA. There is nothing in the NRA 
that seriously impairs the power of the owners 
of- industry. unless it be Section 7A, and even 
I It is only helpful to 


But even what appears to be government inter- 


February last year. This fright became a panic 
twenty 
were closed, and then every bank in the country 
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HillquitMemorialMeetin¢ 











"THE memory of Morris Hill-, © The beautiful bust of Hillquit® 
quit, who died October 7,{Konikov will be unveiled. a 
, . 1933, will be ‘honored : ‘y 
of the National In- was closed by President Roosevelt for four days | . ps! a at" a) Each speaker will represent soy | 
' HOt , D) memorial meeting Sunday, Oct. organization or section of 
its administration on March 5. 17, at New York’s Town Hall, 


Never before had a nation witnessed such a/ 43-4 Street and Si 
cowardly and helpless ruling class as in March}, 9 p.m. sharp 
and the next few months. They looked to the get 7 ‘ 
government to pull them out of the ditch. Then 
came the N.I.R.A. in June, and by this time the 
witless capitalists and bankers began to recover 
from their fright. Although thoroughly dis- 
credited, they began to assume arrogant man- 
ners. Henry Ford took the iead and the, Babbitts 
of capital and finance looked on with approval. | 
Then one by one they followed Ford, and today 
in the upper structure of capitalism some of the 
big shots simply tell the NRA administration to 
keep out of their kingdoms. 

For more than a year the Harriman firm in 
Tennessee has made faces at the NRA officials 
and it is still doing business at the old stand. In 


was the first one 


cities in the vicinity of 
York will attend the meeting t 
‘do honor to the ever-livin 
imemory of the great and nobl 
‘man whose passing was such 
grievous blow. 

There will 
| musical pro- 
|gram by the 
isplendid 
|C om pinsky 
|Trio, who 
will play the 
ifamous 
'T s chaikows- 


they can enforce 


resented by the impressiv 
first they were 
banks closed in 


be an 





more states 





the steel empire the Carnegie Steel Company and 
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Bigned contributions 
do not necessarily 
fepresent the policy 
ef The New Leader. 
On the other hand it 
welcomes a variety 
ef opinions consistent 

- with its declared 

purpose. 


See ee 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1934 chs , : | ky and Rach- 
SA : : the Weirton Steel Company go ahead with their|maninoff 
a om : company unions and defy government. agents.|Trios, and 
Vol. XVII No. 40 The Carnegie crowd goes so far as to say that;brief ad- 

it will meet a representative of the Labor Board,|dresses by oe 

men who : sien 

Morris Hillquit 
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but for “discussion” only. A litte chat over a glass 
of wine, a good cigar, and that will end the diplo- 


matic relations between government and steel. 


were close to 
Comrade Hillquit in his lifetime 





xth Avenue, 


Delegations of comrades from 
New 













movement with which Comraj| 
Hillquit was intimately associat) | 
in his lifetime. They will be Jose} }} 
Baskin, secretary, and Jose! } 
Weinberg, president of the Wo 
men’s Circle; Julius Hochman || # 
the International Ladies’ Garme} 
Workers’ Union; Abraham Mill 
of the Amalgamated Clothii ¥ 
Workers; Sol Polakoff of the Unit} 
Hebrew Trades; Abraham Cah 
editor of the Jewish Daily F 
ward; Lena Morrow Lewis of Ca 
fornia, for many years associat)” 
with Comrade Hiilquit on ti 
N.E.C.; Algernon Lee, president | 
the Rand School; Louis Waldm 
State Chairman of the Social 
Party; Charles Solomon, candida’ 
for Governor; Jacob Panken, 01 
of Hillquit’s closest associates : 
attorney for the needle trades, at 
James Oneal, editor of The Ne 
Leader and Comrade Hillquit’s su 
cessor as American member of t 
Bureau of the Labor and Sociali 
International. 
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All this simply means that corporate power is 
so influential that it is really a Third House with 
veto powers. If the corporate masters of the 
nation can defy even the moderate demands 
made upon them by the NRA it means that they 
can amend, interpret or set aside sections of the 
law which they do not approve. This means, 
capitalist oligarchy and nothing else. 

However, this is nothing new to Socialists, 
who have always held that political supremacy 





















[ BELONG to that small clan 


f Socialists who can trace 


follows upon the accumulation of economic} their ancestry all the way back 
power. Slave power was once just as influential;a generation to the founding 


fathers of the English-speaking 
movement in this country. When 
imy father arrived on the Amer- 
ican scene, there was no English- 
speaking branch, and since Ger- 
man was his mother tongue he 
naturally gravitated toward the 


at Washington and it was just as arrogant. 
When slave property concentrated into the hands 
of about 5,000 families, its owners became in- 
solent. They were riding to a fall but did not! 
know it. 

Contrast all with the criticisms the 
recent textile strike by press and politicians. The ) 
textile workers were the victims of this chiseling German ,movement. When in 
and sabotage of law and for trying to enforce the f events I arrived 
it by the only economic power they have, the on the scene we were a full- 
: ‘yn’ order” ser-,| fledged Socialist household and 
mons to the striking workers. all my childhood memories are 

It was one of Dickens’ characters who said) bound up with Socialists who 
that the “law is a hass.” It is, when it adversely | visited our home, and with events 
affects the interests of those who own the powers | in the Socialist movement. Come 
of production, distribution and exchange. to think of it, we sons and 


7.9 - 
this ot 


course oO 


organs of capitalism read “law 









By Th. Dan 

HAVE never been to America, 

and my only meetings with 
Morris Hillquit, before and after 
the war, were during his frequent 
visits to Europe. These meetings 
created between us a feeling of 
mutual personal sympathy and 
of friendship. But they also 
established between us a close 
political association, as Hillquit’s 
visits to Europe were usually 
connected with his participation 
in the work of the Socialist In- 
ternational and its congresses, 
and .I do not remember when we 
had any serious divergence of 
views. 

There were many reasons that 
created between us this common 
political thought. With all the enor- 
mous difference between the history 
and the conditions of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party and the 
American party, both of them seek 
to unite and to direct the workers’ 
movement of two great countries. 

Hillquit knew the Russian lan- 
guage perfectly, was fully con- 
versant with Russian Socialist 
literature, was an attentive observer 
and a friend of the Russian 
workers’ movement which he was 
always ready to help. But this 
movement had to develop and to 
fight in a country which during the 
last fifty years went through 


























Morris Hillquit in the International 


daughters of the Old Guard have 
a rich heritage of such memories. 
Two of the 
names which 
we children in 
‘the Weil fam- 
ily knew al- 





ences and congresses of our Inter- 
national, although his presence was! most as soon 
never so necessary. The peaceful, we knew 
organic period of development of our own were 
the capitalist world is clearly ap-'| Eugene Victor 
proaching its end; the war dealt it | Debs and Hill- 
a mortal wound. It tries every di-| quit. I don’t 
rection, looking for salvation either | know why, but 
in wonderful economic “plans,” or| we always 
in some fascist barbarism, or in the’ said “Eugene 
preparation of a new and a still| Victor Debs,” out in full that way, 
more dreadful world war. and just “Hillquit” for Morris Hill- 
One of my first keen dis- 


heavals, unlike the other great 
European and American countries 
which, during the same period, had 
a peaceful time of “organic” de- 
velopment, which gave both to the 
workers’ movement and to Socialist 
thought a special character. 

The revolution wag not, there- 
fore, for Hillquit only an abstract 
theoretical notion. He understood 
it in all its complexity, with all its 
contradictions, sufferings and ca- 


as 








G. W. Klein 


lamities. But he also understood it All this is of no use. At present/ quit. 
at the same time in all its historical| not only Russia but the whole appointments was linked up with 
greatness, as a necessary and un-/ world is on a voleano. From now the first meeting at which I heard 


Hilquit speak. 

A short time before, Debs had 
spoken in Brooklyn and I, as the 
small daughter of one of Brook- 
lyn’s most active Socialists, pre- 
sented him with a bouquet. Where- 


on there will be on this volcanic 
ground a terrible battle between 
Socialism and capitalism, the re- 
sult of which will be decisive for 
humanity for centuries. 

The Socialist International will 


avoidable achievement of' the social 
fight in a society divided in classes 
and which is bound to break up 
because of these class contradic- 
tions which it cannot contain any 
more. 


As a Little Girl First 
Saw Morris Hillquit 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 













Albany. I had hitch-hiked up, ar 
I remember how elated and excitd 
we were. Was it possible that th 
labor unions were going to brea 
away from their traditional pé 
litical position and work with y¥ 
for an independent party of labor 
Our elation’was short-lived. Tire 
and dirty, we reached the meetin 
hall in Albany. And there were oig@ 
delegates, the whole 200 of the 
outside the hali on the 
“What’s the matter?” 
enough! They don’t want u 
What’s to do about it? Well, Hil 
quit was going to address the coy 
vention, but there wasn’t mua 
chance. “ 
Hillquit addressed the conventio 
and in an agony of apprehensia/ 
we hung around. At last the ar 
nouncement came. We were to E 
admitted. We were admitted, an 
the convention duly proceeded. Thé 
is, it proceeded until one of the old * 
line crowd, a legislative lawyé) 
made a forceful plea for Al Smit 
“Tt was the duty of the conventio 
to support Al Smith; Al Smith wa 
a friend of labor and the way 4¢ 
support Al Smith was to elec 
Democratic Assemblymen.” 
Hillquit rose again. Once to 



























































Hillquit addressed that conventio 
He had just spoken to them f 
nearly two hours. He had succeede 
in having admitted to their d 
liberations this alien body wit 
whom they were by some stran 
means in convention assembled. | 
Hillquit then made one of th 
most brilliant, most moving talk 
it has been my good fortune eve, 





to hear. At first I tried to wate 
the faces of our labor friend: 
Tensely attentive, they listene 


No one moved, no one breath 

Soon I, too, was carried awa} 
listening. It was an overwhelmin| 
experience, one that I shall neve 
forget. Had it been up to the rail 





upon Debs, much to my delight, 
picked me up in his arms and 
kissed me. This was at a time in| 
my life when practically everybody 


The political thought of Hillquit (Continued on Page Twelve) 
was not only international and 
dynamic; it was also revolutionary, 


disciplined, regulated and directed 








a Socialist 
the 


THE NEW LEADER, 
Party publication, supports 


by his profound knowledge of/] struggles of the organized working || used to kiss me, and so when I was 
Marxism—the theory of the revo-|[ class. Signed contributions do not shoved forward to meet Hillquit I 
~ necessarily represent the policy of 


was one broad grinning gargoyle 
waiting to be kissed. And he didn’t 
kiss me. I can’t tell you how many 
times in after years I was tempted | 


lutionary proletarian realism. 

On the international stage Hill- 
quit was one of the most prominent 
representatives of revolutionary 


The New Leader. On the other hand 
it welcomes a variety of opinions 
consistent with its declared purpose. 
Contributors are requested not to 
write on both sides of the paper and 
not to use lead pencil or red ink. 


arwic , shi = -} + ie cc Ptr ; 
Marxism, of which the most bril- Manuscripts that cannot be used will to blurt out this story to him, but 
liant incarnation in the Russian|] not be returned unless return postage | I never did. 
Socis . cy ows ate | J is enclosed. It was Comrade Joseph A. Weil 
ocial Democracy was the late SUBSCRIPTION RATES: [It was Cc de I , 


1 Year, New York City Edition. .$2.00 | |Gertrude’s father, who with Morris 
1 Year, National Edition ........$1.00 }| Hillquit designed the party em- 
i Year to Canada ..+-+--..-.... $2.80) |Dlem of the arm and torch. Ed.] 

My next vivid memory of Hill- 


Entered as Second Class Matter, Jan- || 
quit. was in 1923 at. a .cenference 


wary 19, 1924, at a Ste aaa 
— more a for Progressive Political Action in 


Martov. No wonder that Martov’s 
pupils could so easily find a com- 
mon language with him! 

The kind, smiling face of Hill- 


quit is no more and will not be in } 














several volcanic up- 





evidence any more at the confer- 









cause, i 


road union and other worker-dele 
gates, I am sure they would hay 
voted overwhelmingly to carry 0} 
with us. But the chairman and th) 
“legislative representatives” crack 
ed the whip and the delegate 
elected to follow their familia 
leadership rather than our strang 
though alluring invitation into ney 
paths. 

Reluctantly we rose and followed 
Hillquit out of the hall. I don’ 
think anybody present, whateve! 
his old loyalties or affiliations were 
did not feel an involuntary stirring 
in response to that masterly appeal q 
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Minnesota 





ccna Socialist Movement 
By Lec Vernon 


The Basic Principles of ‘the Modern 


“Prepare for Vigorous 
Up-State Battle 


7 official openin opening of the So- 








MINNEAPOLIS.—The Socialist 
Party in Minnesota is running} 
three candidates against Farmer- 
Labor nominees in the coming gen- 


| 
Acting State Secretary By Auqust Tyler 
in the communal society, where production is di- would take place. 


ator, against Senator Shipstead 
who is not a member of the| village community employs two smiths for the  hour’s labor. 


F. Hawkins of Minnepolis for| 
Clerk of Supreme Court, against! 
Gunderson. a Republican whe 
slipped into the Farmer-Labor pri- 


+t a S 
tate are all claiming that the So-| -atisty the requirements of the community upon the sented by one shoe. 


change in policy is influenced by reverts: but a distinction a Br s008. The pro- enterprise carried on to maintain a civilization, and 
the lapses of some of the Farmer-| ductivity of the smith’s labor has doubled; only one jow value is directly dependent upon the number 


Labor leaders. 

The main purpose of the pres 
campaign is to obtain lega)] stan 
ing for the Socilist Party in the 
state. The party is making every 
effort to get the neyessary Bott vi 
of signatures for nominating peti- 





e+ 


'for the manufacture of agricultural instruments.” 


Spayee - 2 the producer to the total 
Here the change in the relation between the vari- 


society. 


Qu 





by a conse ious director. 


| rectly planned. It becomes especially obvious when One more example. Suppose a baker makes a 
eral election. They are Morris|there are changes in various fields of production loaf of bread in two hours and sells it for two 
Kaplan of Bemidji, former Sccia)-|and shifts in the distribution of labor over various dollars. Suppose a cobbler makes a shoe in one 
ist Mayor, for United States Sen-| branches of production. For example: hour and sells it for one dollar. 
“Let us suppose that some Indian communistic equals two shoes. Each man gets a dollar for an 


Farmer-Labor Association; Oscar | manufacture of agricultural implements. An in- Now let us suppose a change. 
j vention raises the productivity of labor to such an the baker learns to make a loaf of bread in one hour. 
jextent that only one smith is needed to manufacture He still charges two dollars, 
the required agricultural implements within a given making twice as much per hour as the cobbler. 
mary, and George Riedel of Min. |t time. Two smiths are no longer entrusted with this will now leave the shoe industry and become bakers. 
heapolis for Congressman in the| work. But only one. The second smith is perhaps The supply of shoes will decrease and prices rise. 
ifth District, against D. Johnson} employed in the forging of weapons or the making This will continue until the shoemaker will get as 
who has not supported the Farmer- | of ornaments. n the other hand, the productivity much for his labor as the baker will get for his, or 
abor platform. lof field labor ict the same. As much labor until one hour of labor, represented by one loaf of 
The reactionary papers in the | time as formerly must be expended in order to bread, will exchange for one hour of labor, repre- 


ar f t > two is y assi ; : < 
|share of foodstuffs instead of two is now assigned of hours of socially necessary labor contributed by 


One loaf of bread 


The baker is now 





cialist campaign at the Town 


\ 


nee social nature of the product is very obvious accompanied by a great deal of hardship. But it Hall rally last Sunday followed 


several weeks of active campaign- 
ing up-state by Norman Thomas 
and others. 

Charles Solomon starts a two 
weeks’ up-state tour soon, begin- 
ning with a meeting in Albany on 
Oct. 12th, and speaking in the prin- 
cipal cities on the way to Buffalo, 
where he will speak on Oct. 17th. 

Thomas’ tour up-state revealed 
Men|@ Splendid and inspiring growth of 
interest in Socialism. At his first 
meeting in Poughkeepsie on Sept. 
20th he was faced by a packed 
house. Following that he had good 
meetings in Kingston, Albany, 
Cohoes, Schenectady, and unusu- 
ally fine meetings in Saratoga 


For some reason, 


ialist Party is endorsing Go warty " ; ; h ; . Springs and Glens Falls. Then he 
prnor Olsen. This is not true; the|~ “Under an clecnuint P . ember of the All these examp es point out ow the various went to the northern part of the 
party intends to remain neutral | i these circumstances, every ar nbd Rye branches of labor are continually being shifted to state, where Socialism is seldom 
in the gubernatorial fight. The community receives the same share of foodstuffs as meet the needs of society, how production is a social heard of and where the organiga- 


tion is weak; nevertheless, he had 
fine meetings in Ogdensburg, Sara- 
nac Lake and Watertown. 


commodity wealth of a Comrade Thomas was well re- 


ceived everywhere and spoke at 


ous "types of labor, Brest by a change in the As Marx put it: “All the different kinds of pri-| several meetings a day in sae 
method is apparent, It seems, however, to be caused vate labor which are carried on independently of| towns. ° 
each other, and yet as spontaneously developed} Comrade Thomas’ up-state dates 


tions. A drive for independe nt or- As a matter of fact, however, the presence of a branches of the social division of labor, are con-| fo]]ow—Sat., Oct. 6—Buffalo, N. ¥., 
ganization i$ also being carried on.|conscious directing force only facilitates these tinually being reduced to the quantitative propor- Nagles Hall; Sun., Oct. 7—2 p.m., 


The policy for the future is that | changes, lubricates them. But whether there is con- tions in which a desires them. 
qualified and adequate Farmer-| scious direction or not, whether production is jn the midst of all the accidental 


Labor candidates be endorsed by 
the Socialist Party subject the 
approval by proper authority, and | 
hat in other cases the Farmer- 


planned or not, the same changes take place at 





Why? Because} Chautaugua Hall, Masonic Temple, 
and ever fluctu-} Dunkirk; 8 p.m., Nordic Temple, 


ng exchange relations between products, the labor Jamestown; Mon., Oct. 8—1:80, 
wherever social production exists—they will ‘take time necessary for their production forcibly asserts} High Schol Student Body, Olean; 
place accompanied by greater or lesser catastrophe. itself like an ever riding law of nature.” 8:30—High School, Olean; Tues., 


Labor Association be asked to en Let us begin with an extreme, an absurd but It is no accident that Marx considers this prob-| Oct. 9—3, High School, Salamanca; 


dérse and support Socialist pete of forceful example. Let us assume that since there lem, probably the most 














difficult in hig entire}8, Moose Temple, Salamanca; Wed., 





dates for office. |is no planning agency and production is carried 0n masterpiece “Capital,” in the very first chapter.| Oct. 10—8, High School, Elmira; 
| without 1 e or reason, that all producers turn Once we have broken the fetish of commodities, | Thurs., Oct. 11—Noon, Broad Street 
Our Revered 1 to py ebdtbeins y hats. It is quite certain that these hats once we have cleared our brain of met tap hysical and Park Ave., Waverly; 4, Endi- 
. ri P would never be ce nsumed, could net be sold. Pro- cobwebs, once we see the commodity for what it|cott; 8, Masonic Temple, Bingham- 
Friend Hillquit ducers would stop making hats and would turn to is—a symbol of labor—the way is clear fora scien-|ton; Fri., Oct. 12—8, Unitarian 
the manufacture of other commodities which are _ tific investigation of further problems. | Church, North Aurora and Buffalo 

| socially necessary. True, the adjustment would be (To be continued) | St.. Ithaca 





By Karl end i Cae Kautsky 


“h 7 } 7 > " 9 
. ine most Vite interest f ‘ leuts S 
this fine book, its gracious : tal erest of all| Deutsch’: 


quit’s memoirs, “Loose Leaves over Austria is no less dangerous} the dogs of 
j " re to the reace of Europe than thellater h ] sed ” 
from a Busy Life.”’ was for us N y k 0 t b 30 : ] Lurope than t later be loosed. 
: 4 T : 7 . ew 10r cioper union of Austria and Germany “The Civil 
a genuine joy. tne reading of z rmany. in | 


ast 


.: receipt of Mc ris Hill- Julius Deutsch Arrives in ficial one. The dominion of staly | affected in Bote | cases. In both cases, been published in this country by 


must sooner or|the Socialist Party. It is an @x- 
citing, dramatically-told story of 


War in AusStria,”|the actual experiences during those 
brilliant account of the| critical days in the life of the 


} 





February, has ‘just |small Danubean republic. 











* echedule arrive Jew York 
friend back cheduled to arrive in New Yo1 


into our 
lives again. 
At the same 
time we 
gath-ered§ 
from his 
modest and 
self - effac- 


he played in the fighting provoked 





} V181 tnis 
the occasion of mass anti-fascist | Beers 
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j ymrade Levitas: 
demonstrations 
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as we had never been fortunate || states to decide Austria’s domestic 
enough to have had before. | policy, there can be no peace on 
In writing the story of his] |the Danube. The primary necessity 
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push forward your ideas jin dif- 
ferent ways.” (!!!) 
Caldara told Mussolini, appar- 
ently in reply to an open bid for 
| Support, that he and his comrades 
would not cooperate with Musso- 
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| lini in his “corporations” 
|liberty was restored. 


AnInternational Review of the 
Socialist and Labor Movement 


of the World 


By William M. Feigenbaum 
(Batting for Mark Khinoy) 


liberty. Whatever that means! 
When 
Mussolini 


the 
and Caldera 
known it was understood that its 
only meaning was an attempt on 
the part of the ruffian in charge 
of Italy to break the Socialist 
morale, The organized Socialists 
' Pee thereupon made it perfectly clear 
den Sept. 14th were marked by a tremendous Socialist -in ways they have worked out 
advance in every part of the country. At the same time since the Mussolini terror began— 
the bourgeois parties lost heavily, while the two Com- that Caldara in no way spoke for 
*munist parties, both relatively small as compared to the seer SS ee eporeupen 
ma ; éi60: publicly announced that he is not 
mighty Social Democracy, also gained. The Nazis suffered | jn politics any longer. 
a staggering defeat, There is a deep meaning in the 
The election result was a smashing vote of confidence whole affair. Mussolini, who pub- 
for the Socialist government headed by Premier Per Albin |licly declares again and again 
Hansson, and is so understood not only in Sweden but that Socialism is dead, is trying 
throughout Europe. 














Striking Victory in Sweden 


HE provincial legislative elections held throughout Swe- 


he legislatures elect members of to smash Sociaiism by corrupting 


the upper house. it. And by that attempt he ad- 

As reported in Arbetarbladet, the Swedish Socialist mits he knows of its existence 
daily published in Helsingfors, Finland, the Socialists and vigor as an organized force. 
polled 682,043 votes, a gain of 107,666, or 18.7%. The And the organized Socialists of 
party elected 503 members of the various provincial Italy fling back into his face the 


Landstingen or legislatures, a gain of 34. The Agrarians, defiance of' the martyred Matteotti: 
supporters of the Hansson ministry, polled 278,856 votes You can kill us, but you cannot 
and won 217 seats, a gain of 30. The Agrarians, a semi- | kill our principles! 

radical rural party, together with the Socialists, ‘consti- 


tute a substantial majority of the whole nation. The 

Socialists poiled 41.4% of the total—a gain trom 39.4% Daily Telegraph finds sufficient 

in 1930. justification for its story that the 
The Conservative Party lost most heavily, polling Socialists (killed so often!) are 

368,856 votes and electing 275, a loss of 53. The Liberal shout te hee eee iP 

People’s Party (Folkpartiet) polled 206,505 votes and ° 0 become reconciled with 


elected 117, a loss of 21. “Comrade” Mussolini. And out of 


There are two Communist parties in Sweden, the offi- that story comes the canard that 


cial Stalin party and the Khilbom Communists, now the Socialists are going to form a| 


called the Socialist Labor Party, more or less like the 
Lovestone party in the United States. The Stalin party 
elected 9 members, a gain of 3, and the Khilbomites 
elected 15, a gain of 11. There are indications that it 
wil] not be long before the Khilbom party unites with 
the Socialists. 
After a terrific campaign, well financed and backed 
by all the “Nordic” prestige they could muster in the gece CRs ; 
most Nordic country of all, the National Socialist Party, Labor and Socialist International, 
the Swedish Nazis, polled 8,631 votes! They did not has made an interesting survey of 
elect a single member. There is no room for fascism |the situation in Latvia after the 
in Sweden! f seaaies ae ae 
’ In this connection it is interesting to. quote a Com- en a a 
munist report of the elections. The New York Daily 


“left wing” in Mussolini’s party. 


* * * 


In Latvia 
Rickard Lindstréms Swedish 
member of the Executive of the 


I hope to be 
jable to summarize his report next 


until 
The brutal 
dictator replied that he would give 
collective liberty but not individual | 

| 


Out of this episode the London | 


~ By Emii Lengyel 
From a radio address over Sta 
tion WEVD for the American Com 





s deatl 


FEW days before hi 


Maximilian Robespierre, 
spiritual son of the philosophers 


and father of the Terror, re 


ceived a unanimous vote of con- 


fidence of the French legislature 


A few days later, on the eve of 


his execution on the guillotine 
the same legislature gave him a1 
almost unanimous vote of non 
confidence. 


to mind when one stops to 


Hitler, Fithre: 


days ago Adolf 


and Chancellor of the Germat 


Reich, received about 90 per cent 


of the votes of the Germans 


Does this mean that Hitler was |0f the World War can be shown 
justified at the recent Nuremberg 
party congress in declaring his | 
rule was destined to endure fora 


| thousand years? 
'do well to recall Robespierre the 
:““Incorruptible,” whose Terror was 
}at its worst just before the end of 
‘his rule. Nor does one need to go 


back that far in history. The im- 
‘perial Russian government issued | 
lone of its most vicious war-like 


proclamations on the very eve of 
its collapse, and Kaiser Wilhelm II 
made one of his most belligerent 
speeches, before the workers at 
Essen’ @ short time before he fled 
Germany for Holland. 

In our bitterness at the Reich’s 
desertion of the democratic cause 
we may have said many unpleasant 
things about the Germans, but let 
us net forget that there are Ger- 
mans—-millions of them—who are 
just as disgusted with the Hitler 
regime as we. Theirs is not the 





Worker carried an editorial Sept. 21st in which its | week. 


Germany of Adolf Hitler and of 


This historical incident comes 
7 
flect on the fact that a few Sun- |class—and every nation has its 


Those disposed to take Hitler’s | 
proclamation at its face value may | 


HITLER IS NOT TI 


Nazidonia Is th 


mittee Against Fascist Oppression 
in Germany, and printed through 
interview between their courtesy. 

became | 


1} 

|General Géring, erstwhile in- 
|mate of a lunatic asylum, but! 
of Lessing and Goethe, of! 
Thomas Mann and Albert Ein- 
stein. 


Hitlerism is a domestic prob- | 
lem of the Reich, and I believe 
that millions of Germans are | 
taékling it in the right way. 
Of course, there are many! 
Germans who are fond of sa- 
dists and fanatics, partly be- 
; cause they belong to the same 


} 





‘|guota of such people—and 
1 | partly because of the mistaken 
| belief that it is only by cave- 
_| man methods that the victors 


|their place and Germany can 
| take ther own rightful place in 
the sun. 


I think that in the not dis- 
tant future Germany will be 
ashamed of this weird episode ; 
|in their history... I think she 
will be repentant and will say, 
“never again.” I go even fur- 
| ther and say that Hitlerism is 
| alien to Germany, foisted upon 
her by a handful of non-Germans, 
|headed by an Austrian. In order 
; to see the contrast, first look at the 
record of the Germany that Hitler 
has abolished, the Germany of' the 
Weimar Republic. 

The world was amazed with the 
achievements of republican Ger- 
many. Has mankind ever seen such 
a miraculous rising of the phoenix 
from its ashes? After having lost 
the: most devastating war known to 
modern man, the Reich had taken 
the lead in culture, science, arts 
and literature. Never before had 
the German countries been hum- 
ming with so much activity. The 
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readers were told: “In Sweden the Communist Party 
raised its deputies in Parliament from 9 to 42.” 
* * * 


The wonderful progress of Socialism in Sweden recalls 
to my friend and colleague Ben Blumenberg the Swedish | 
Socialist pioneer August Palm, a jovial little tailor who | 


CALIFORNIA NEEDS SOCIALISM. 
NOT AN EPIC PLAN 





carried on Socialist propaganda among the Swedes in je <cteeh ee sia 
Illinois over a quarter of a century ago. Comrade Blumen-| LOS. ANGELES, — Citizens of 
berg entertained him in Joliet in 1906 finding him one | California looking for relief from 
of the most delightful men he had ever met. Comrade {the insecurity and chaos of the 
Palm told how he brought Socialism into Sweden in 1881 present situation were wariied in a 
from Germany, where he had worked at his trade and | 
where he had heard some of the great Socialist pioneers. 
The Swedes at first thought he was crazy, and insisted 
upon arresting him at every opportunity. 

Once he was to speak at a little seaside town, and he 
heard he was to be arrested. His few comrades hired a 
fowboat and rowed him offshore. There, beyond the reach 
of the police, he stood up and addressed a large crowd. 
The tiny party founded by Palm has grown into one of 
the mightiest political parties in the world. The memory 
of Palm is revered, as is the memory of Bebel in Ger- 
many and Keir Hardie in Great Britain. 


|statement issued by the state ex- | 
ecutive committee of the Socialist | 
Party of California not to trust 
‘the partial reforms and impractical 
political methods of Upton Sin- 
clair. 

“To trust the Epic Plan would 
be a major tragedy for the people,” 
the Socialists state. “It is the des- 
pair that follows hope falsely 
raised by plans like ‘Epicism’ that 
makes the people ready to follow 

The Fascist Canard Nailed a demagogue like Hitler who prom- 
@)yN September 8th I wrote that there appeared to be | !S°S to achieve by dictatorship what 
an idiotic attempt on the part of Mussolini to break Sinclair promises wildly to achieve 
up the morale of the Socialists and other foes of fascism peacefully. 
by making it appear that there was to be organized a 
“Socialist” wing in the Italian fascist party. 
Now comes the revelation of what actually occurred. 


“Sinclair’s theory of getting 
| power is essentially the old theory 
of electing good men to office on 
reform that fre- 











they do merely what Sinclair of- 
fers, ‘take the unemployed off the 
backs of the capitalists.’ The un- 
employed would find themselves 
just able by hard work to support 
themselves at a subsistence level 
as long as the centers of economic 
power, now in the hands of the 
capitalists, are left there. 

“We need to try a new method, 
the Socialist method of getting 
power for the workers and the 
common people—not of electing in- 
dividuals, but of electing a party 
into office, a party that dis- 
ciplined and educated to withstand 


is 


| A Man o 


By John P. Burke 
President-Secretary of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 





S' ICTALISTS are less prone to 

hero worship than are most 
people because of their interpre- 
tation of history and of the part 
played by so-called great men. 
sut this does not prevent them 
from placing a proper valuation 
upon the life and work of the 
truly great men and women who 
have lived and labored and some 
of whom have died for humanity. 
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capitalist propaganda, a party] Although I am not a_hero- 
united definitely against capital-|worshipper I have, like most 
ism and for straight Socialism, a} people, my heroes; not to be found 
party large cnough and solid]among those who are most wor- 
enough to be powerful, a party shipped by the American people, | 
backed wholeheartedly by organ-|n0t the great warriors of the past, | 
ized labor and dirt farmers, who|not even inventors or discoverers. | 


will call strikes to support it when 
powe rful 


necessary 


am pai ty more 


My 
that is the proper word—fighters 


heroes were fighters—and 








Liberty bond: 
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It all came out of a serragest story in the London Daily Pele- = eo +98 *j “ ,'than organized big business. for the common good. My heroes peace.” ve 
graph, as a somewhat similar story relating to Germany | quently has been tried during the s ~ : ‘age 5 Mi, F%- ; nil 
came from the Manchester (England) Guardian. The|last hundred years. That method! “That is the only effective meth-| Were and roe Morris Hillquit, | | pet rege 
Telegraph reported some months back that the Italian | has failed and always will fail to| od to make the needed fundamental — V. Debs and Victor L. reer ey 
Socialist Party had made its peace with Mussolini. But |achieve important fundamental}changes in our society, without erger. For pure idealism, un-/|bro ~ area 
back of that ‘eanard are certain facts that are worth | changes. |" a will have age Thora“ cere alg ane steadfast comitens at 
retelling, and are here told for the first time. “America is in worse condition|@™Y i the midst of plenty, On devotion to the cause ol a ee 

The Socialist Party has never died in Italy, despite | today despite these reformers than; S&t method U pron apg turned —- 7" sayin a Sum owe ae of 
Mussolini’s brutality and its long roll of murdered men | ever before. Sinclair, like these | his back when he left the Socialist | mong —_ — humanitarian: lig: Ourte 
and women. Indeed, the Socialists maintain a substantial | other reformers, would be able to ove 4 we peonsee hastily up the/and epee ot — = padi “ He 
underground organization throughout Italy. Mussolini! effect reforms that do not hit at | blind alley of ‘Epicism. _One of the chief characteristics nay _— ceg 
apparently felt the time had come to play the role of | the fundamental evils of capitalist} “That is the method of the |of these three men was courage. rs ee ae es 
mellowed and “liberal” leader, and he sought to make | society but the moment he should| Socialist party, and to continue |The courage of these three men |@UMne the | 
contact with the Socialists to break down their very |seek to take the least step toward] the work of building that party | was never better shown than dur-| I had the? 
effective work against his bloody rule. a truly Socialist society, he would} we call upon the people who are | ing the World War. Every Socialist | the trial of ™ 

Caldara, former Socialist Podesta,- or Mayor, of | find himself hamstrung by the big| against the capitalist system to knows of Debs’ imprisonment and|men when Fé! 
Milan, found himself in Mussolini’s presence, and he | business interests that today rule} rally behind its candidates, Milen | of Berger’s many indictments, his; the defense/P€ 
addressed him thus: “Good day, your Excellency.” The | California and America. Dempster for Governor, Jesse trial before Judge Landis, and his for three d™ 
renegade Socialist Mussolini replied: “There is no Ex-| “Even if Sinclair should start} Southwick for Lt. Governor, jconviction; but not every Socialist | remarkable 1 
cellency, Call me Comrade. I am as much a Socialist|his colonies of Socialism, the} George R..Kirkpatrick for U.S. |knows that Morris Hillquit was |lectual attaP 

whit as brave as Debs and ‘ advantage 
nasty jo te tisestiit 


as you, except that you talk about Socialism while [ powerful capitalists would see that 
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Convention Opens 


By Samuel S. White 
FRANCISCO,.—Nero 






AN fid 








\fpiker compared to the 
‘trades delegates to the Americar 
Federation of Labor, With 
American labor movement 







f the existence of the A. F. of L. 
rith the problem of labor’s 
nder the NRA squarely 
he federation, with the issue 
raft unionism vs. 
inionism demanding 
it never has before, 
to the Building Trades 











attention 












the building trades, in a squabble 
over leadership which left 
building trades worse divided than 
before. 

The split in the building trades’ 

















me meeting has left a bad taste in 
d rat the mouth of local labor, and has 
r inkl caused much head Shaking among 
een DI the delegates arriving lor the an- 
snonq P nual meeting of the federation. 





The Building Trades Department, 





oa & 25 well as the Metal Trades and 
a! Label Trades Departments, hold 
y their annual conference the week 
k preceding the regular A. F. of L. 

n convention. 
durhé The acrimonious building trades 
Hild gatherings drew so much attention 
. a@} @that it has been difficult to learn 
in rt of any decisions of real value to 
“or the labor movement at the three 
thea departmental conferences. The lo- 
ated 4 cal papers played up the division 
m, ec gin large headlines, and gave prac- 
og tically no other news of the meet- 
vertol| ings, save an occasional reference 
jues0! to the talk of some labor notable 
before one or the other of the 


sessions. 




















e 
tn | Department Favors Craft 
Geiit Unionism 
HR However, the Metal Trades De- 
jues | }Partment took its usual strong 
toth |stand for craft unionism, and will 
} dk battle to the bitter end in the con- 
ve @vention against any shift to in- 
I te @dustrial unionism. John P. Frey, 
bord: who was secretary-treasurer, has 
ringed been elected president, succeeding 
Ip je¢ Fthe veteran James O’Connell, who 
offal’ | resigned because of his age. Frey 
+ tin) jis a leader among those who favor 
ve |craft unionism. 
1e hil The present row is more or less 
; jie jof a continuation of the split over 
ourmv (executive policy five years ago, 
> So; [which led to withdrawal of the 
reth arpenters, Electrical Workers and} 
otk Bricklayers. This year President | 
Jurite reen persuaded the three recalci- 
f via) ftrant unions to return to the fold. 
cag They paid their per capita taxes, 
e ey jand their deleg:.tes came to San 
he Francisco expecting to take part 
here in the proceedings. 
of n’ However, delegates from the 
, we} carpenters, headed by Interna- 
se!té tional President William L. Hutch- 
 gng pesen, made no bones about their 
le ea jintention of ousting the present 
tapa’ |leadership. of the Saarinen. “J 
S. ’ 


he Building Trades, 
Squabble Menaces 
Unity as A. F. of L. 


dling while Rome burned was a 
building 


the 
facing 
he greatest crisis in the 54 years 


rights 
before 
of 
industrial 
as 
the delegates 
Depart- 


nnt conference spent their entire 
ime at sessions which were sup- 
osed to bring harmony among 


the 


‘ 








FORGOTTEN MEN STILL WAITING 








n 














That noted, widely quoted, frantic and romantic prosperity ts 
still around the corner for these New Yorkers, waiting for tickets 
for a flophouse bed. They're part of the million jobless in the 
richest city in the world, 





control of the gathering, and the; Communists, Socialists and such 
three international unions found | outfits.” 

themselves barred from taking Tobin also demanded that there 
seats. President Green expressed|be a “housecleaning” in the lead- 
himself as “amazed” at the action|ership oi the federation. He speci- 
of the conference. He made an|}fically exempted Green from his 
eloquent plea for the seating of the | “housecleaning,” but in many 





quarters Tobin’s statement is taken 
as directed against the entire pres- 


barred delegates. His plea was 


rejected. 


Threat to Unity jent leadership. Last year Tobin 

The whole matter will come wei fe one of the delegates who 
fore the A. F. of L. convention,|strenuously opposed any move to 
with the possibility that the row]enlarge the executive council of 


may take up some of the precious!the federation, and he clashed vio- 
time of the delegates which shou!d | lently — almost physically — with 


be given to making clear-cut deci-|John L. Lewis of the miners’ 
sions on more important questions| union, who sponsored the resolu- 
which labor must face and solve. | tion enlarging the council. 

The action of the _ building! Compromise Likely 
tradesmen is a dangerous threat It is quite likely that the burn- 
to the unity of the A. F. of L. Four! ing issue of craft unionism vs. in- 


smaller unions walked out of the | dustrial unionism will be settled 
conference with the three barred 'along the lines of the compromise | 
unions. These are the Operating] proposal that came out of the} 
Engineers, Teamsters, Laborers! Metal Trades’ Conference and that 
and Marble Polishers and Tile Set-! was outlined in the Labor Section 


ng in 


vs. Industrial Union: 
attle Brewi 


‘Frisco 





May Mean Electio 
W.U. President 


~ 1Compromise Likely on Vertical versus Hori- 
zontal Form; Larger Executive Council 


n of Dubinsky, LL.G. 





principles have net sufficiently 
permeated the A. F .of L. to per- 
mit of a greater advance at this 
time toward industrial unionism. 

A similar proposal was made by 
the executive council of the A. F. 
of L. during the past yeary in an 
effort to settle the knotty problem 
of L. during the past year in an 
industry. The Brewery Workers 
by a referendum vote turned down 
the proposition, which would have 
given some of their ‘members to 
the Teamsters, Firemen and Oilers 
and Operating Engineers, by the 
smashing vote of 26,000 against 
the plan and only 170 for it. But 
it is not likely that the delegates 
to the A. F. of L. will take a sim- 
ilar stand. For one thing, it 
not likely that there is any chance 
of a more radical industrial union- 
ism proposal getting even a hear- 
ing from the craft unions that still 


18 


have a controlling voice in A. F. 
of L. councils. 
May Enlarge Executive 
Indications are that the move 


to enlarge the executive council, 
which has been voted down by the 
past two or three conventions, will 
succeed in this convention. There 
has been a change of front on the 
part of several of the large inter- 
nationals, such as the teamsters 
and culinary workers. Further- 
more, there will be new accessions 
of strength to the proponents of 
enlarging the council. For one 
thing, delegates from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in an 
A. F. of L. convention for the first 
time, are sure to support the pro- 
posal. Furthermore, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Union, which supports the prop- 
osition, hag 1,500 votes this year, 
instead of the 258 votes it had last 
year. 

The I.L.G.W.U., indeed, has 
shown the greatest growth of any 
union in the past year. It is now 
the third largest voting unit in the 
A. F. of L. For this reason, it 
will occupy an important place in 
the convention, and it is looked 
upon a safe bet that, if the 
council is enlarged, David Dubins- 
ky, president of the I.L.G.W,U., 
will be elected to a seat. This ig 
not only because of the tremendous 
growth of his union, but also be- 
cause of the qualities of leadership 
he has shown. His shrewdness, 
integrity and initiative have won 
him great admiration in labor cir- 
cles, and he will be a decided asset 
to the council. 


To Discuss Anti-Fascist Fight 


as 








One session of the convention 
will be set aside for a discussion 
of anti-Fascism. The A. F. of L. 


has invited as its guest speakers 
for the occasion Walter F. Citrine, 
secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress and president of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions; B.| C. Vladeck, 
managing editor of the Jewish 
Daily Forward and noted Social- 
ist of New York City, and Dr. 
Max Winter, former vice-mayor of 
Socialist Vienna, who is now a 
refugee from Fascist Austria, The 
fact that three Socialists haye 
been invited to address the conven- 
tion is certain to add to the pres- 
tige of the movement in this state 
and nationally. 

(Continued on Page Eight) 








Unite Agains 


Workers of All Countries, 


t War! Green 


Urges at A. F-.L. Convention 





(Continued from Page One) 
the part of the delegates to press! 
on the fight against the fascist 
menace. 

Andrew Furuseth, aged and toil- 
worn veteran of the International 
Seamen’s Union, made a blistering 
attack on American business inter- 








ters. They will probably demand ‘of THE NEW LEADER last week. | 
that the seven unions be chartered | This provides for the setting up 
as the A. F. of L. Building Trades ‘of joint councils of all craft unions 


Department, which would lead to a;in the various industries and 
wide open split in the building; plants. All agreements with em- 
trades section of the federation. ployers in a given industry or 


Tobin Wants ‘House Cleaning’; plant would expire on the same 
This is not the only threat to;date, putting the organized labor 
unity. At a time when it is of+ movement in a strong position to 
vital importance that a united and;deal with the bosses. This plan 
powerful labor movement be built,' protects the present craft union 
comprising every shade of polit-}|setup, and probably will not meet 
ical or economic opinion, Daniel, the demands of those delegates 
J. Tobin, international president! who favor vertical unions, but it 
of the Te@imsters’ and Chauffeurs’ } ks to bé the best ae can be 








acl 





onough proved way still in 





Uniton,|. artived~ a plan, bins ‘ffom then} t’ convent 
“all, tion. 


clean out of the federat on Militant industrial unionism 


‘other means.” 


ests for attempting to chain and| 
keep enslaved the workers. 

“The fundamental principle of | 
our system of government for | 
freedom of the individual,” he pro- 
claimed. “Let the American people 
see that there is no bondage. It is 
the right and duty of the citizens 
to overthrow a government that 
does not guarantee that funda- 
mental right. 

Threatens "Other Means" 

“Unless the government brings 
freedom to the American worker. 
there will be concentrated effort to 
see that the right to the pursuit 
ifhappiness is restored’ by ‘some’ 


is 





The old man’s challenge brought 
a tremendous applause from the 
hundreds of delegates. 


“It took 1,600 years of dying and 
fighting to gain religious liberty 
and 200 more to transfer that lih- 
erty to the political world. Relig- 
ious organizations based on relig- 
ious liberty. Political organizations 
based on political discontent gava 
us political liberty, and now the 


‘labor unions must fight for indus- 


trial liberty.” 


Another resolution condemned 
the appointment by President 
Roosevelt, of S. Clay Williams, 


chairman of the board of the R. J 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., as chairman 
of the administrative division of 
the NRA. It was presented by I. 
M. Ornburn, delegate of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union, Po 
‘attaeked Wittams*. “haweds anf 

and ° inconsiderate attitude.” 
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City Sweepers 
To Organize 





PEAKING at a mass meeting of 

drivers and sweepers of the N. 
Y. Department of Sanitation Wed- 
nesday night at Manhattan Ly- 
eceum, Louis Waldman, general 
Drivers and Sweepers, urged upon 
the department and the city admin- 
istration a seven-point program to 
remedy “serious abuses which now 
exist, affecting the interest of the 


drivers and sweepers.” 

‘“The Department of Sanitation 
of the City of New York should 
give full and frank recogntion to 
the organization of drivers and 
sweepers,’ Comrade Waldman, who 
is state chairman of the Socialist | 
Party, quoted. The right of these 
men to organize for the purpose of 
collective action is no less funda- 
mental than the right of any other 
class of labor to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and mutual aid 
and protection. This right ought 
to be extended to these employees 
ungrudgingly. 

“Though wages and hours of 
these employees are fixed by law, 
the Joint Council of Drivers and 
Sweepers has for many years ren- 
dered valuable service by present- 
ing the employees’ side to the Leg- 
islature, to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and to the 
people. In organizing, the drivers 
and sweepers of New York City 
follow the American democratic 
principle of securing for everyone 
a say in his own salvation. 

“Through their organization, the 
drivers and sweepers will be taken 
out of politics. They will not have 
to go to the political clubs or to 
the district leaders to secure their 
rights and redress their grievances 
in the department. As in all labor 
organizations, the council through 
its duly accredited officers should 
represent the individual employees 
whenever such employee needs rep- 
resentation and act for all the em- 
ployees on occasions when their 
general interests are involved. 

“We urge upon the departnient 
and the city administration the fol- 
lowing immediate reforms: 

“1. The enforcement of the 
eight-hour day. 

“The eight-hour day given to 


drivers and sweepers by law is not} 
being observed, particularly in the} 
case of the drivers. Some of them} 


are compelled to work as long as 
ten to eleven hours on some days. 
This we regard as unfair and un- 
just, especially when there is such 
widespread unemployment. If the 
present employees are not enough 
to. clean the streets of New York, 
there are over 1,200 cleaners and 
drivers out of jobs, called ‘extras,’ 
who should be put to work. 

“2. ‘Shoe flying’ should be abol- 
ished. Spying on workers is a prac- 
tice generally denounced in private 
industry and should not be in- 
dulged in by the city. The spy’s 


reports are generally unreliable. | 


He creates suspicions, and under- 
Mines the confidence of the work- 
ers. 

“3. Harsh and cruel punish- 
ment and unfair charges and trials 
Should end. The joint council does 
not believe that discipline and effi- 
ciency in the department can be 
obtained by severe and excessive 
punishment for the minor viola- 
tions of the rules of the depart- 
ment. Nor does it believe that 
drivers and sweepers ought to be 
proked into the commission of 
Some offense, then placed on trial 
for that offense. This system cre- 
ates not discipline and cooperation, 
but resentment and demoralization. 

“4. Though not desirous to work 
beyond eight hours a day, when 
drivers or sweepers are required to 
do so, ney should be paid time and 


opheg ees 


Backs Right of 






By Francis J. Gorman 
Vice-President, United Textile 
Workers; chairman, Strike Com- 
mittee; chairman, Organization 

Committee 

U' MOST strengthening of their 

organization is now the chief 
task confronting the textile work- 
ers of the nation. In a magnificent 
demonstration of unity, courage 
and militant determination, they 
won in a three weeks’ strike every 
substantial thing that could have 
| been gained by a stoppage of work 
; at this time. 








| port of the Winant Board, we .be- 
ieve that machinery has been set 
up bv President Roosevelt which 
will make an end to the stretch- 
iut methods of determining hours 
and wages on a basis of fact in 
each, bi ing re cognit ion of the 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica and veform the whele admin- 
istvation of the labor provisions of 
the cotton textile industry code. 
Administration of the labor provi- 
ions is taken away from code au- 
thorities and given to an impartial 
official federal board, beyond the 
influence of mill management. The 
gain of that one thing alone is 








“THE NEW wae Le 


Our Job Now to Build Powerful 


Textile Union, Gorman Declares 


Gere written for THE NEW LEADS ) 


the whole cost of the 


To Rebute Stretch-Out 
Under the Winant Board report, 





work-load cannot be increased until 
the problem will be closely studied. 
in a real reduction of the stretch- 
stretch-out, one of the most serious 


We have confidence in the board 
appointed by the president to han- 
As a result of accepting the re-| Now the big job before us is to 
build up our organization, 
it will be speedily recognized as t 
collective bargaining agency of the 
workers in all mills. 


our union can do 


representatives of 


work will be very difficult without 


We Must Oraanize 


Our first move will be 








of miil 
aiseri nin 
pers, Th 


ployees. 


strike tell a 


used to 


equipped to demand and win jus- 
tice in the great textile industry, 


notorious 


and heartless 
There is no place in the 


workers, 
modern 


tion. Strong union 
under the United Textile Workers 
of America and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will end this ex- 
ploitation and. enable the textile 
workers to play their proper 
in winning 


labor. 








owners who are 


is Escobpinasbian is wide- 
spread out i 
tion of many 
everything 
vent organization 
Telegrams and letters 
the hundreds i i i 
few days following the end of the 
of lockout and 
blacklisting, especially in the South. 
Organization and proper presenta- 
tion of our case before the presi- 
dent’s board can j 
owners’ policy of intimidation and 
terrorism, j 
flower during the 

The word 


TION. Every 





A‘ itizens Conference on Unem- 


ployment to draft a program 
f taxation to finance unemploy- 
ment relief and press for the adop- 
ion of that program by city au- 
horities will be held at the Man- 
hattan Industrial High School, 127 
Hast 22nd Street, Thursday night, 
October 18; The provisional com- 
mittee for the conference, composed 
t prominent Socialist and other 
men and women active in churches, 


Paul Brissenden, Columbia Univer-}In 
a lust. ial | De moc Tac y; Wall ter 


cannot 





ement houses, trade unions, 
iniversities and un employed g yYOUpDsS, 








gation of unemployment relief con 
tions in New York City. It held 





cept down to a minimum, and none 
hould work more than four hours 
yn that day. Drivers and sweepers 
n common with the rest of labor 
ire entitled to their Sunday’s rest 
ind recreation. 

“7. The employees should be 
rranted an additional three days’ 
vacation or their payless furlough 
should «be cut from nine days to 








| posed, 
an independent 


mitted to 


ssued a call requesting repre- 
ative civic organizations § to 
d deles i ) h conference | 
to “make your voice heard in | 
is most pre ing Oot ou municipal | 
) oblems.” , 
D Harry W. La ler, exe utive | 
lirector of the League for Indus-| 
rial Democracy and Socialist can- | 
ndate for Controller, has been re- | 
jue Ue d to secure « xpert advice on | ; 
ossible taxation programs and| 
ubmit them to the confere nce, | 
Held Hearings ; 
The committee on relief Which | 
nitiated the conference was formed 
iast September to make an investi- 





’ rie of hearings at Russell 
iwe Hall, which revealed, accord 
ng to the statement of the com- 
nittee, “the hocking plight of the! 
inemployed who e tantly faced 
me ha been de 1 » them, 

. Driver 1 Sweepel hould | 

paid for the work done by them 

n Saturday in the months of July 
ind August beyond four hours, in 

ocrdance with law. The driver 
ind sweepers have all worked eight 
1jours and more on Saturdays dur 
i the months of July and Aug 
ist, but their pay for the time in 
xcess of four hours has also been 
lenied them. 

6. Work on Sundays should be 


e | terests 
| negotiate. 
The decision 
“Only the recent to await the results of conferenc 
emergency loan from the banks en-)| 
ables:the city. to continue for the) lof the nnion’s preliminary and/|A. F. of L, unionyunless: steam: 








“Yet, all ook for over-| 


six days.” 


Conference to Draft Program to 
Finance Jobless Relief 


that house 
our 
enough 


yment 


rive Civic 


houses, churc] 
are being 
to this conference. 
already at 
; , ] 4 , 

rious tax plans that g e — 
with i 


pre ent municipal problems.” 


fellow citizens. 
funds 
provisions for the needs of the un- 
employed is of vital concern to us 
addition, 
those funds are raised contain vital 
social ic i i i 
that public s 
ignore. 

“The sign 
ing as a 
have unanimously 
for a Citizens’ 
employment 
a program 
ple 


and 
pirited men au womei 


id CO mmand respect 


program to be sub 


- Your organiz: ition 
= eit 
repre nt 
that you 


} ‘ 13 thi 
nearad in thMi 


Raps Mayor's} 
[Indorsement 


Of Strong (1D 


HE endorsement by Mayor La- 
Guardia of Judge Selah B. 
Strong’s candidacy for Supreme 
Court Justice in the second judi- 
cial department was attacked this 
week by Matthew M. Levy, labor 
attorney and Socialist candidate 
for Justice of the Supreme Court 
in the first judicial department. 

“Judge Strong has again an 
again demonstrated his unfairness 
to and prejudice against organized 
labor,” Comrade Levy pointed out, 
He quoted from two opinions ren- 
dered by Judge Strong in labor in- 
junction cases—one in 1927 and 
the other in 1933. 

In the earlier opinion Judge 
Strong said: 

“Picketing may hardly be termed 
a manly occupation, Nevertheless, 
some people, both men and women, 
choose to do it and apparently get 





how, no man can say. Probably 
those picketing do not realize that 
an attack in force against the 
weak is nothing to be proud of, 
nor that it is the privelege of every 
American to work in an unmolest- 
ed manner and for whom and at 
such times as he may choose.” 

“In the later opinion, Judge 
Strong said: 

“*The placing of pickets is done 
with an object, namely to annoy 
and create a nuisance. This plac- 
ing of pickets often becomes a 
nuisance to the public as well as 
to former employers. The mere 
walking back and forth on a side- 
walk with placards is sufficient to 
annoy the public and creates a 
publie nuisance.’ 

“For the Mayor, who calls him- 
self a progressive public official 
and who has obtained the support 
of some labor elements, to endorse 
Strong merely because they are 
both Republicans, will convince 
many more citizens of New York 
that the Mayor has not discarded 
politics in his administration, not- 
withstanding his many protesta- 
tions to the contrary,” Comrade 
Levy declared. 

“Judge Strong’s opinions, besides 
violating enlightened precedent, 
are a result of an obviously re- 
actionary mind. They bark back to 
the dark ages, when workers were 
considered mere slaves and chat- 
tels and had no rights of any kind 
before the court. 

“Judge Strong has done much to 
make Brooklyn infamous to work- 
ing people everywhere as the ‘in- 
junction Reno.’ Like the Bourbons 
of France, Judge Strong has 
learned and forgotten nothing since 
he ascended the bench, and the 
people of this city should demand 





his retirement.” 





MARINE 
MONDAY AS 


TO CONFER 
ATLANTIC-GULF 


COAST, STRIKE IS*AVERTED 


— shipping line 


n merch: 


Atlantic and Gulf 
ia strike 
; when 


next month the payment of funds' basic demand: 


spokesmen 
withd 





that the ship lines owners negotiate with it also. 


l;recognize the union’s right to 


speak for the seamen in negotiat- 
ing a new contract covering wages 


land working conditions. An effort 
| will be made to bring all American 


merchant lines under the same 
agreement, it was announced by 


union, represé nt -| Victor Olander, secretary of the 


union, and Chairman Garrison of 


rating from | the National Labor Relations 
off | Board. 

fe Monda: The Marine Workers’ Industrial 
i ,-| Union, the Communist organiza- 
ition controling a_ problematic 


number of seamen, notified the 


conferees that it would go through 
with plans for a strike which it 
| followed the.acceptance by 36 roa called. following..the, call of.,the 


i 


some thrill out of it. Just why, or 
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se dependent upon public or 
yor La-MMivate relief, there are ample 
‘lah B.fsources with which the city can Mi lhi \ \ hi l M . 
upreme [meet the problem presented by F 1 10ns 1 or asses tarve 
d judi- {is mass misery, if it only knew 
ed this MW to get at those resources. 
: Harry W. Laidler, Socialist can-| about $62,000,000. By recapturing for the community the funds which | banks. 

labor Hate for Controller in the cur-|all profits above 8 or 10%, it could’ the community should have for its 
ndidate t election campaign, appeared | still secure many millions for the, benefit. 

Court MMfore the recent Mayor’s taxation unemployed. The tax cannot be| “2, A second source of possible | 1933, 
rtment, @gezing and presented figures|evaded. The public utilities will | ineome can be secured from a tax/on their capital stock. These banks 
: Mowing that such taxation need|stay in New York. It would take|on the net income of commercial|lcould declare a 10% 
iran add to the burden of those 
panized FWe eee oberburdened. T Th d Ch Si / 
ed eux herg are, Dr. Laidler showed, WO OUSaAN 2er O Omo0n an 
ns ren- blic utiliiies in the city that 
bor irk owed excess earning OVER sd ‘ 
yn ng [gee of $62,049,350 even in the omas at pening a ry 

ppression year of 1933, while 

Jasna anks in the city with capital a ee ee 

2 ocks. of $646,785,000 earned ‘saeage |. ade 
termed |\pividends of $83,800,438. EARLY 2,000 enthusiastic control + severamnen, 
heless, |jThere, the Socialist economist mann, ase a jomamed the|" Louls Waldman, State Chairman 
vomen, |ntended, is the reservoir from scats,  alsies, _lobbies, platform eee ; = : 
‘ly get {ich the city can secure the and wings of Town Hall in New " 
hy, oy Pmeded funds for relief; there and| York C ity to give the state cam- 
obably [pt from fantastic lottery schemes! pnaien of 1934 flying send-off. 
e that fy from taxes to pass on to the} ‘4. has been usual since these 
st the rtured = 4. ptetq.| Lown Hall ratification meetings 

In his statement Comrade Laid- : ; 8s 

ud of, satel: began in 1928, hundreds were 
elaall i‘We are opposed to the munic- turned away at the door. 
ota 1 lottery, first, because most of Yipsels and Socialist Guards 
0.” moneys collected will prebably | were present in their blue blouses 

‘ ne trom the low paid worker;}and red ties. On the platform a 
Judge ond, because there is no way of] squad of girl guards stood with red 

limating even roughly the rev-| flags, throughout the evening. The 
; done ues that might be received, and| walls of the hall could not be seen 
annoy ose revenues will probably be|for the banners, slogans and 

plac- all; third, beeause of the prob-| posters covering them. 
es a le high cosi of collections of The keynote of the campaign 
ell as venues; fourth, because it con-| was flung out by Charles Solomon, 
mere itutes an encoliragement by the| candidate for Governor, and Nor- 

side- Mpvernment of the spirit of|man Thomas, candidate for U. S. 
nt to [Membling, appealing to the ‘get-} Senator, when they excoriated the 
tes a nething-for-nothing’ philosophy,| New Deal in terms which brought 

philosophy that has permeated at sated cheering. 

hime uch of our economic a 1 finan- “The Republicans attack the New 
‘ticial al life, and which has helped to Deal becaus e they seem to believe 
pport ing about such depressions as/jt is revolutionary; the Socialists 

i pat through which we are passing.| because it is not,’ Solomon de- 
dorse J “In industry and government] clared. “The New Deal is no revo- 

Are Ble need more socia! planning, less|lution. Under it economic, political 
a ambling and specutatio n in otherjand social power reside exacily 
York bople’s money. stablish such| where they did before—in the 
irded lottery the municipau: would}hands of the capitalist class of the 

not- ave to act the part ite | nation.” 
ats the setting up its adminis- Thomas, too, accepted the chal- 
rade ative machinery. Even iheu, it lenge of the New Dealers and in- 

‘ obably would ke declared illegal.| <j.toq that any deal, so long as it 
sides “We do not believe that the vas used with the cards of the 
dent, siness tax provides a scientific] pyofit system, was bound to be of 

re- ethod of texation. We feel piss no value to the workers. 

*k to is virtually a sales tax, and will Dr. Harry W. Laidler, candidate 

were | — passed on to the mass of cOn-/¢5» Controller, ne se . ie 

hat. —" and does . Pe m Pre-! yoint program in the interest of 

kind ae 2 persons ability to PaY-Tthe masses of the people in New : 
“In principle a SAVOE: GR TBP i Vesk City. Dr. Laidler showed the E 

h to me tax, but feel that S oy futility of McGoldrick’s efforts and | i 

ork- pposed income tax 18 difficult tO} -oncluded by saying, “The carrying | of the Socialist Party, presided at} 

‘in- Aminister and that it - difficult »ut of these demands depends on|the meeting and occasionally raked 
bons prevent evasion of it. We urge! the building up of a powerful oreo old party politicians over the 

has pat the Cy tapes that the legis- »f the masses determined to secure | coals. George ¢ Goebel opened the 

‘ ture impose a higher income tax] Gt ate eli See nea nc ties ne Sipe : 

— h the higher income levels, and 

~— ve a iarger share of the income REGISTRATION WEEK 
and x to the city for relief purposes. 
wtih “We are unalterably opposed | ei TT abe ex _ 

o the transit tax, which again EGISTRATION for voting in old parties do not neglect this im- 
ould come out of the pockets the election November 6 must: portant matter. We Socialists 
f the workers. e made during this coming week should be just as efficient. To get 
“We propose as a substitute for inning Monday, October 8. The out a large vote for Socialism on 

D he present tax program the] ovolls are open every day from November 6 we must first get out 
| llowing: Monday, October 8, to Friday, Oc- a large registration. 

“1. A higher tax on utilities, re-| tober 12, from 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. | At registration you will get an 

to pturing the excess profits for the|and on Saturday, October 13, the ' enrollment lank. All Socialists 
iat- ty over and above 6%. We believe| polls are open all day from 7 a.m, must enroll, Mark your ballot 
ge at these utilities should be pub-| to 10:30 p.m. | with eross under the S cialist Party 

Fort rly owned and run at cost. The | Unless you register you can not emblem, the Arm and the Torch. | 
can ity has seen fit to give them alvote on election day Go to th } = ; ° ‘ ‘ 
‘me lonopoly franchise. It is virtually ling place in your district in th Harn Dance In Bronx 

by aranteeing them a profit. 1 hat | ¢ arly part of this week. Don’t wait | 

he rofit, con idering the publie char- | unt 1 the last days. Sickness, neg- To raise finance t Bror x | 
of pter of the enterprise, should not| lect, forgetfulness and other acci-' campaign, a Barn Dance will be} 
yns b more than 6%. The tax could|dents prevent thousands of people held Saturday evening, O 20, in| 

imposed, if necessary, as one on from registering every year; and in the main hall of the Bronx Labor | 
rial @ gross revenues or on the net| most cases these people-lose their Center, 809 Westchester Ave.,| 
za- come. votes because they waited until the ' which will be converted into a bar L| 
tie “We find that the net earnings days in the week and then for the occasion. fy | 
the er earnings of 6% on the stock-| failed to register. | A real village parson with all | 
igh biders’ equity is $62,000,000. Register early! See that other the necessary trappings will per- 
it “Thus, by recapturing all net|members of your family register form marriages, and the most 

, ofits above 6% from the New|early. Then see that other Social-|married two ladies, as well as the 








ITH a million in New York 
City either jobless or other- 
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total $83,800,000, or 12.9% 
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control of the government and run} meeting with a rousing appeal for 


The New Leader. 

Other speakers 
Kobbé, candidate for 
Governor; William Karlin, for At- 
torney General; Mrs. Rachel Pan- 
ken, for Congress, 14th District, 
and August Claessens, for Con- 
gressman-at-Large, who, as usual, 


were: Herman 


Lieutenant- 


collection which netted 


5250. 


made a 
close to 


Rand School to Honor 
Candidates at Luncheon 


Saturday, October 20th 


Rand School inaugurates its 


The 
second year of Luncheon-Discus- 
sions on Saturday, October 20th. 


The first luncheon will be a recep- 
tion to the leading Socialist eandi- 
dates,Charles Solomon, running for 
Governor; Norman Thomas, 
Senator, and Harry W. Laidler, for 
Controller. The candidates will dis- 
cuss the issues 
Louis Waldman 
chairman of the discussions. 

The tentative schedule for the 
coming weeks includes a discussion 
of the F. of L. Convention and 
reception to Walter M. Citrine, 
President of the International Fed- 
on Oct. 27; 

Seger, 
of the 
some of his 
concentration 
the 


for 


of the campaign. 
is the permanent 


eration of Trade Unions, 
and on Nov. 

exiled Socialist 
Reichstag, 
experiences 
camps and describe 
situation in Germany. 
Last year’s bi-weekly discussions 
were so successful 
they will be held 
Luncheon starts at 1 
9. 


Gerhart 
member 
will relate 

in Nazi 


17 


general 


this year 
every Saturday. 
:30 P.M. and 
the discussion at 30 P.M. Tick- 
ets for the luncheon and discussion 


that 








for the 
be ob- 


25 cents 
They can 
School 


are 65 cents, and 
|discussion alone. 
tained at the Rand 
7 East 15th Street. 


office, 





;most divorced, will receive prizes. 


ands Utilities 





The dividends paid by 25 
the dividends of 
which have been made public in 


dividend and 


The Utilities Are Making Tens of 


cal 


Melos Most, the 


‘le to the city about $14,000,000 
for relief purposes. 

“3. We urge, in the third place, 
}taxes on the surplus. of savings 
|banks, if necessary. The banking 
department of the state 
that the surplus. of these banks in 
New York City as. follows: 
$699,591,004, surplus on market 
value of stocks and bonds (inelud- 
ing reserves); $768,284,972, sur- 
plus on the par value of stocks and 
bonds, and $786,904,453, surplus on 
par value. Some $10,000,000 might 


is 


ae secured from this surplus. 


“4. We likewise believe that 
funds could be obtained from.an 
increase in the state income. tax, 
the city securing a part of' this in- 
crease for relief purposes. 

“We faver a revision of. the 
bankers’ agreement, further 
drastically reducing or wiping 
out the reserve of $25,000,000 a 

year against deliquent taxes. 

“Of real estate taxes proper the 
City of New York has written off 
as uncollectible taxes during the 
28 years from 1905 to 1982 only 


$61,243,721, or 1,0247% of ‘the 
levies. In view. of this fact; in 


view of the marked recent improve- 
ment in the colleetion of delinquent 
taxes; in view of the fact that tax 
collections are to be on a quarterly 
basis from January, 1987, and that 
the present situation in New York 
is a desperate one from the stand- 
point of relief, immediate steps 
should be taken to eliminate this 
reserve. During good times sueh 
erves are of value in freeing the 
city from the necessity of con- 
stantly going to the bankers for 
short-term loans in advance of tax 
collections, but this is not the time 
to raise a huge reserve fund, 

“5. Additional funds might also 
be secured from reduction of high 
city salaries and from taxing of 
high salaries of officers of public 
utilities, banks and similar insti- 
tutions. The Consolidated Gas Co,, 
not ineluding affiliates, paid $204,- 
466 in 1933 in salaries above 
$10,000, the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. $134,000, and so the 
story goes. 

“From these various sources 
from $50,900,000 to $75,000,000 
could be obtained without com- 
ing out of the lower paid work- 
ers’ groups, witheut grafting 
gambling institutions on to the 
city and without causing a 
wholesale exedus from the city.” 
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over 





by the 
national, 


Socialist Inter- 
Young Social- 
ists are waging war against war 
and fascism. In New York, the 
Yipsels are actively engaged in lo- 
mass meetings and parades. 
To culminate the activities of 


Young 
this year 


International Youth Week, the en- 


tire forces of the New York YPSL 
are massing at the Debs Audi- 
torium, Saturday, Oct. 6, at 2. 
YPSL delegate to 





Yipect Membership Meeting the Socialist Youth Jnternsae 
will report. Ben Fischer, exec- 
Saturday, October 6 utive asalensirs of the New York 
‘ a |YPSL, will report on proposed 
The week of Oct. 1 to 7 is cele-| activities for the New York 
brated internationally by Young! League. Aaron Levenstein, mem- 
Socialists by masss youth protest| ber of the YPSL N. E. C., will 
gainst unemployment, war, and speak on the meaning of Inter- 
fascism—against capitalism. Inter-| national Youth Week. 
|; national Youth Week had its in- Every Yipsel will appear in full 
{ception as an anti-war holiday. In! uniform. The hall will present a 
the midst of the World War, the spectacle of red. A YPSL mem- 
Young Socialist International de- bership will be required for ad- 
clared the anti-war protest. mission. Attendance is compulsory 
In line with the policy laid down' for every Yipsel. 
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C.L. for 
United Front 





By Aaron Levenstein 
lg Young People’s 


Stadium where the 
Italian students are 
stage a field day and pageant. 


to this country, 


eus Youth Club, 
munist League and the 
Student League to join. 
and the N.S.L. 
front offer. The 


Lovestoneites. The N.S.L. 


the Y.C.L. 


Replying to the young Commu- 
Social- 


People’s 
in part: 


Young 
wrote 


hists, the 
ist League, 


“The arguments which you raise 


ude the two might 


be used 


groups 
to 


to exc: 
just as casily 
us. 
and is being addressed by 
éven at the present time to 
You maintain in your letter that 
the T'rotskyites and Lovestoneites 
are ‘tne worst enemies of the work- 
ing class.’ Have you not on many 
ocesions said the same of us? In 
the Y.C.L. Builder your 
gan (March-April 1933) 
us as ‘the worst enemies in the 
ranks of working ‘youth.’ We are 
not interested in contesting any 
other organization’s right to this 
dubious distinction; yet logie im-! 
peis.us to ask, Are we both the 
‘worst..enemies’? : 

‘As a matter of fact, a study of 
your literature will reveal that the 
Y.C.L. does not consider it beyond 
its p¥inciples to enter into 
front ‘activity with organizations 
of the clearest anti-working class 
¢eharacter. The Ninth Plenum of 
your own Communist Yotuth Inter-! 
ntional calls upon you to ‘struggle | 
for the masses of the toiling youth' 
reform-' 


you label 


ist, fascist, syndicalist, 
Militarist and other organizations, 
drawing the members of these or- 
@anizations into the class struggle 
On the basis of the united front 
from below... .’ 
Organization can find it in its heart 
to enter a united front with f'as- 
Cist youth groups you should be} 
able at least to tolerate the pres- 
ence of the Trotskvites 


stoneites. After the many indis- 
eriminate, and rather promiscuous, 
wnited| fronts your organization 


has been advising and participat- 


pa XN 


Socialist 

League has organized a united 
front demonstration against Italian 
fascism for Friday, October 12th 
(Columbus Day) outside the Yankee but also as a disappointment. 
340 visiting 
scheduled to 
De- 
nouncing Musolini’s latest mission 
the Young Social- 
ists invited the Student League for 
Industrial Democracy, the Sparta-' 
the Young Com- 
munist Opposition, the Young Com- 
National 
The Y.C.L. 
rejected the united 
Young Commu- 
nists replied that they could not 
join the united front because of the 
presence of the Trotskyites and the 
echoed 


exclude 
In fact, the very language you 
use to characterize them has been | 
you 
us. 


official or- 


united | 


church, , 


Certainly if your! 


and Love- | 


De- 
your 
the 

as 


ing in, like that with Father 
vine, the religious quack, 
present strictures against 
‘renegade’ Communists comes 
a surprise. 

“Tt comes not only as a surprise 
As 
you know, the united front has in 
the past been left unrealized be- 
cause of a mutual suspicion on the 
part of our organizations as to 
each other’s_— sincerity. Recent 
events, especially in Europe, 
;seemed to be the dawning of a 
new era. Of particular effect in 
awakening the hope for unity was 
the pact concluded by our comrades 
and your comrades, together with 
the Trotskyites of Belgium. We 
hastened to follow their example. 
Much to our dismay and disap- 
pointment, we were informed on 
meeting with your representative, 
John Little, that the Belgium pact, 
which had brought together tens 
,of thousands of radical youth in 
that country, was a serious ‘mis- 
take’ which was already ‘repudiat- 
ed’ by the Communist Interna- 


| tional and the Young Communist 
League of Belgium.” 

The Young Socialists, while still 
urging the Communists to recon- 
sider, are proceeding with their 
arrangements. The demonstration | 
will take place at 12 o’clock on} 
‘Columbus Day, Friday, October 
12th, outside the Yankee Stadium. | 


Al Bronx Candidates 
At Presentation Rally 


LL Bronx will 

speak at the Candidates’ Pres- 
fentation Rally at the Bronx Labor 
Center, 809 Wstchester Ave., near 
Prospeet Ave., Friday, October 5th. 
|A -spectal’ feature of the rally 
will be,a contest for a round trip 
to the Chicago World’s Fair com- 
pletely paid or the equivalent in 


Fast candidates 





Manhattan. 
| 
| 
| 





Hall Meetings 


Saturday, Oct. 6 
:00 p. m.—Banquet, 22nd A.D 
Kings County Branch, 219 

Sackman Street, B’klyn. 

Harry W. Laidler, Au-zust 

Claessens. 

Sunday, Oct. 7 
p. m.—Town Hall, 
East of Broadway. 
Hillquit Memorial 


co 


43rd 
Mor- 
Meet- 


i] 


:00 
St., 
ris 
ing. 

Monday, Oct. 8 

‘00 p. m.—P. S. 8, Lindenwood 
Ave., Great Kills, Staten Is- 
land. Harry W. Laidler, Wm. 
Karlin, August Claessens. 

:00 p. m.—Youth Fellowship. 
Etonomic Seminar, Broadway 
Tabernacle, Broadway and 
West 56th St., Manhattan 
Charles Solomon. 

Wednesday, Oct. 

p. m.—Franklin Manor, 
836 Franklin Ave., B’klyn 

Charles Solomon, Harry Laid- 
ler, Wm. Karlin, Max Fran- 
kle, Jos. Glass, Spencer Ben- 
yon. 
Thursday, 

:00 p. m.—New 
sity, L.I.D. Chapter 
W. Laidler. 

:00 p. m.—Y.M.C.A. Central 

3ranch, 55 Hanson Place 
B’klyn. Harry W. Laidler. 
Friday, Oct. 12 

:30 p. m.—864 Sutter Avenue. 

B’klyn. 22nd A.D. Club 
tooms. Louis P. Goldberg, 
Charles Solomon. 


ye 


m” 


10 
730 





Oct. 11 
York Univer: 
Ilarry 


7] 


— 


x 


| 
| 
| 


9:15 p. m.—South Hall, Lavan- 
burg Homes, 130 Goerck St., 
A. P. Conan, Ben 


Blumenberg, A. N, Weinberg. 











Rand School Classes 
to Be Broadcast 


programs. © direct 
from the classrooms of the Rand 
School of Social Science will be! 


Déueationst 





cash, besides several other cash 
prizes. Yipsels are expected 
punctuate the speeches with songs. | 

The’ candidates present will be 
Tyrell Wilson, running for the 
Asse mbly in the 8rd A. D., Aaron 
Levenstein in the 4th A. D., and 
Solomon B. Marcus in the 5th A.D. 
!Also Samuel Orr, former Socialist 
Assemblyman, who running for | 
Congress in the 23rd Congressional 
District; Herman Woskow, vice- 


to} 


| 





1S 





president of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, run- 
ning for State Senate in the 22nd 
Senatorial District; Charles B. 
Garfinkel, former Socialist Assem- 
iblyman, running for Congress in 
|the 22nd, and Alfred Belskin, for 


‘Municipal Court Justice in the 2nd | 
| District. 
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50 


. v We all meet at the 
Ge... 
50th Anniversary Celebration 


www ww www 
Comrades and 


Fellow-Workers! 


of 


Sick & 


of the 


Sunday, October 21, 1934, at 3 P. M 
4 ‘ 
at the Central Opera House, 
205 East 67th Street, New York City. 
ALOIS pom NG’S PHILHARMONIC — HESTRA ADMISSION 
Franz Kaltenborn conduct 25¢ in advance 
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sule at Brooklyn Labor 
Queens County Labor Lyceum, 


Sand at our Main Office, 714 Seneca 


Tickets for 











CONCERT and BALL 


CHORUS of 500—SOLUISTS—DANCLE RS GY MNASTS 
Geri 
Ave., 


nn A nn An rr rr 


din di ti diy die din ti ti in tii tn ti An ie i 


at the box office 
Labor 
Sith St., 
HEgeman 


10, 

Lyceum, 

N.Y. 
34058, 


Tork 
250 1 
N.Y. 


Lyceum, New 
in Book Shop, 
Brooklyn, 


: 
Death Benefit Fund 
| 





EOD EAT PETS AE BOE ET 
SOCIALISTS . . , 
EARN THE DOLLARS You Need So Badly! 


We Have Work for You! 
Sell THE NEW LEADER, THE STUDENT OUTLOOK, ARISE 


YIPSELS 


Begin immediately! 


WELL GIVE YOU A DOLLAR 
in the shape of New Leaders and 
Magazines each week free—if you 
fielp us build Socialism by selling 


these periodicals. 


UNEMPLOYED 





| APPLY NOW Monday to Fri- 
day evenings from 6:30-8:30 
at L. I. D. newsstand, 22 E. 22nd 
St.. Manh., or leave your name 
on cur poster in the lobby of the 
Rand Scheol, 7 East 15th Street. 














terror 


broadeast over Station WEVD on, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 8:45 
P. M., starting October 9th. 

Adele T. Katz offers a series of 
lectures on “Adventure in Music” 
illustrated at the piano by Marth 
Thompson, every Tuesday evening. 

Prof. Ernest Sutherland Bates, | 
author, editor and former Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and Literature; 
at the University of Oregon, will , 
discuss, “Social Interpretation of | 
American Literature” on Thursday 
evenings. These programs will 
continue until the inauguration of | 





the third year of the WEVD Uni- 
versity of the Air. scheduled De- 
cember 8th, at Town Hall. | 





Reception to Women |; 
Candidates le 
“A reception fet the thirteen So- | 


cialist women candidates will be 
October 12, 


given Friday evening, 

in the Rand School Studio, 7 East 
15th St., by the Women’s Con- | 
mittee of the Socialist Party. The, 


admission is free and everybody 
welcome. 

The candidates will speak briefly, 
but the main object is to become 
better acquainted with the guests 
of the evening. There will be sev- 
eral musical numbers, followed by 


refreshments. 


Red Night in Coney Island 


An open mass meeting will take 





place Friday, October 12, at Mer- 
maid Avenue and 29th St., Coney 
Island. The following will speak: | 
August Claessens, William M. Fei- 

genbaum, Julia Primoff, nen! 
Nemser and Harold Siegel. S. Le-' 


vine will act as chairman. 


Nazi Terror Movie for 


Labor Groups 


four-day run in 





After concluding a 
New York, the film “Ernst Thaelmann” 
is now bheing booked to be shown in 
radical clubs, societies and forums. 

The film is made up of actual scenes 
taken in’ Germany and shows impor- 
tant working class events from 1924 to 
1n33. Atso the film contains pictures 
of the suppressed literature being dis- 
tributed illegally in Germany as well 
as street fights with the Nazis. Some 
of the most rible evidences of fascist 
have been captured on film and 





g'are an in 








part of this movie. 
._The Garrison Im buto: Inc., 
whose main office is in New York City, 
anounced that in order to make it o 
sible for the film to be shown in clubs 
as well as in theatres, the film has been 
converted to 16 mm. sound and 16 mm. 
silent, thereby making available fire- 
prvuof and easily exhibited copies. 








Daniell at Pythian Temple 








Eugene Daniell, Boston attorney who 
was tried and found guilty of placing 
a stench bomb in the New York Stock 
Exchange and who has been more re- 
cently the center of tumultuous open- 
air meetings, will argue for his organ- 
ization with Harry Meyers on Sunday 
evening at 8 at the Pythian Temple. 
Meyers will take the Marxian position 
in the debate, “National Independent 
Party or Marxism?” 


Party Notes 


Propaganda Meeting 
in People’s House. 





Organization and 
Monday at 6 p.m. 


Manhattan 

Village Branch will hold a dance 
Saturday, Oct. 6, at headquarters. 
Sullivan Ave. Branch meeting Monday 
eve., Oct. 8. 
Washington Heights Branch 
least five street meetings per week. 

12th A.D. will hold house meetings 
every -Monday evening in October at 
jhome of Florence Gold, our candidate 
jfor Assembly, 320 E, 42nd St., especially 
i for enrolled Socialists and friends. 

Bronx 

Amalgamated Branch will have special 
meeting at new headquarters, 3441 
j}rome Ave., to take 
‘to DeWitt Clinton 
on Friday, Oct. 19, 
| 7th A.D. will hold branch meeting on 
Tuesday eve., Oct. 9. Comrades attend | 
to receive assignments for campuign | 
work, 

6th A.D. (Lower), branch 
Oct. 9 at 1137 Ward Ave, 
| Kings 

Kings County Campaign Committee, 
consisting of County Executive 
tee and campaign managers of all dis- 
tricts, will meet Saturday, Oct. 6, at 
3, at Brooklyn campaign headquarters, 
844 Utica Ave., near Church Ave. 

23rd A. D. will hold ratification meet 
ing Friday eve., Oct. 5, at 8: 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
St. Tickets for campaign dinner are 
ready for distribution. Dinner will be 
held on Sunday, Oct. 21, at 8:30 p.m, 
at the Labor Lyceum. Branches desiring | 
to exchange speakers communicate 
;Comrade Chapman any evening at 


on 





holds at 


High School meeting 


meeting on 


30 p.m., at 
219 Sackiman 


j 
kd 
| 








Labor Lyecum., 
Jersey City. Street meeting Lincoln | 
St. and Central Ave., Saturday, same 


Nene ae 


LECTURES and FORUMS 


et 
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INGERSOLL FORUM 


PYTHIAN TEMPLE, 135 W. 70th Street 
SUNDAYS 8 P.M.—Admission 25 cents! 
Oct. 7th | 

‘‘National Independent Party 
or Marxism ?”’ 

EUGENE DANIELL vs. HARRY MEY ERS | 


Questions and discussion 


201) 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 











} 
Patronize our Comrade 3 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephane Dry Dock 46-0356. 458886 


Not connected with any 
other store in New York 

























MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


at specially low prices to ct 


29 E. 14th St. at Union Sq., N. Y. 








STATIONERY and 






Stencils, $2.00 


Mimeo Ink, 90c Ib. ‘=a up 4 
LERMAN BROS., INC. 7! 
City 
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Phones, ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 

























HALLS and LYCEUMS | 


















Je- 

up matters relating | 
| 
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BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM } 


949 Willoughby Ave. Hruockiys 
Large and simall nal! sultable for als 
weasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals 


STAGG 2-3842 





243-247 KAST 84th 81 
NEW YORE 


Association 


Labor Temple 


Aorkinens tducationa 

Free Library open trom 1 to 10 pm 

Halle for Meetings Entertainment 
soe Halls fe! REgent ¢ 10038 











RESTAURANTS 











Sa 
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| RICHELIEU 








} 
RESTAURANT 


The choicest wines and liquors }) 
pares at our newly installed —e 


we were ew + re ee ewe ewe hi 














We are serving a 50¢ Tabled’ Hote 
LUNCHEON, 11:15 to 2:30 
BLUE PLATE with Bread, Butter 
and Coffee for 35¢—DINNER, 50¢ 


AUNT CLEMMY’S] ] 


40 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
Tel.: STuyvesant 9-1338 


Quiet and Inviting Surroundings 














UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS 
B TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 








ERS’ UNION, Local 66, L.1..G.W.U.,, UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New 
East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-2148, | 
58. Executive Bourd meets every Tues- | David Dubinsky, President. | 
day urght in the office of the Union. } 
I. A ae President; Leon Hattab, MALGAMATED 
Vanager Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. ITHOGRAPHERS OF AAMEDCA New 
a8 York Local No.1. Offices, Amalithone 

_ AMALGAMATED Bldg., 205 West 14th St. Phone, Wat- 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA./kins 9-7764. Regular meetings every 
New York Joint poard, $1 West 15th | second and fourth Tuesday at Arlington 

St., New York, N. Y. Phone Tomp- | Hall, 19 St. Mark’s Place. Albert &. 
kins Square 6-5400, t. Hollender, J | Castro, President; Patrick J. Hanlon, 
Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller | Vice-President; Frank Sekol, Fin. Secre- 
Secretary-Treasurer, tary; Emil Thenen, Rec. Secretary; Jo- 

seph J. O'Connor, Treasurer. 
AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. } 


C 


Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regular meet 

ines every Ist and 3rd Saturday 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
All meetings are held at 133) Second 
Ave., New York Cily. 











(NLOAK, SUIT and DRESS PRESSERS | Board meets every. Tuesday evening, 8 
& UNION, Local 35. Internationa! o’clock, Manager, N. Spector; Secretary- 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union | Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, 1. i 
gu West 35th St. N.Y. Bresiaw | Goldberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, 
Vennab >: t Uege! Cheiracen Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary 
FVOKSE AND BRASSIERE WOKKERS of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 
UNION, Local $2, luternational 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union UNITED 
3 West 6th Street, New York City ECKWARE MAKERS’ UNION, Local 
Abraham Suvder, Manager 11016, A. F. of L.,.7 East- 15th St, 
; . , , *hone, Algonquin 4-7082, Joint. Ex- 
SUR DKESSEKS UNION, Local 2, lu ecutive Board meets eve ry Tuesday night 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union | at :30. Board meets every Tuesday 
Office und headquarters, 949° Wil night at $:00 in the office. Ed Gottes- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798 |! man, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reg. meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays 


President, Robert Glass; Vice-President, 


Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- 





THE INTERNATIONAL | 
ADIES’' GARMENT WORKERS’ | 











Downtown office, 640 Broadway; 
Spring 7-4548; 
St.; phone, 





ILLINERY b aiggeneyt UNION, 
Local 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union, 
prone 
uptown office, 30 W. 37th 


Wisconsin 7-1270. Exee utive | 











NEW YORK 
YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6. Office 






































is Reiss; Secretary, Sé N ; | 
i soe Richtee A amuel Minde! and headquarters, 24 West 16th St. 
: N. Y. Meets every 3rd Sunday wv 
OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST. / Month at Stuyvesant High School, 15th 
MAERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West St., East_of 2nd Ave. Phone, Tompkins 
wth St, N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100 Sa. 6-7470. Leon H. Rouse, President; ; 
Bourd of Directors meets every Monday jen aw Degg mt _ Vice-President ; 
evening; Joint Board meets every Wed | <2M™@es 4. Me “rath, Secretary-Treasurer ; . 
“ ~ Samuel J. O'Brien, James P. Redmond 
nesday evening in the Council Room at nd James J. Buckley, Organi 7 
218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen |# — oo es ee 
Myer.; Phillip Kapp, See’y-Trens. ‘ 
AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION, : 
THE AMALGAMATED Local No. 1, A. F. of L. and U.1. T, 7 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 290—7th Ave. W. Lehman, Sec’y; r 
Local No, 10, LL.G.W.U, Office, 60] Tel.: LAckawanna 45483 2 > 
West 35th St.; Phone, Wls. 7-8011. 1 
Executive Board meets every Thursday 
at the office of the Union. Joe Abramo- | WE 7HITE GOODS WORKERS’ UNION, sa 
wit, oa ; Sigmund Nery ae Laces os of 1.L.G.W.U. 73 Broad- : 
2uis Sto! m4 Asst r urice pre City. Telephone, 
acobs, See’y ec. Board; Nathan Chelsea $:5386-5757 Snyder, | I 
Bipersteia, Chairman af. Bxec. ‘Bound. ;.. SHORE, . ; a . 
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Mee DAILY DAILY BREAD.” 
by King Vidor. 


Daily Bread” would be produced in 
the United States. The novelists 
were the first in the artistic field 
to discover that there are 


ticnal ones. The legitimate theatre 

is now beginning to make this 

same discovery. 

the movies 

except Cleopatra’s loves and 
whether 
safe and sound husband or fly with 
the young firebrand. 

I don’t mean to say, 
that one cannot occasionally get a 
laugh out of Eddie Cantor. The 
Marxian interpretation of-the Four 
Marx Brothers can be left to the 
slightly hilarious pundits of the 
New Masses who refuse to crack a 
smile at Harpo’s antics because by 
so doing they will be taken in by a 
bourgeois plot. There is a limit to 
everything. 

But is is not yet possible to hail 
the awakening ot' the movies to so- 
cial problems. It will undoubtedly 
be a long time before the ex-fur- 
riers who run Hollywood see fit to 
take a chance with a picture like 
“Our Daily Bread.” 

The picture is a simple story of 
a group of unemployed families 
from all walks of life who organize 
a cooperative farm to keep them- 
selves alive. Their best efforts are 
threatened with complete undoing 
because of drought. But, in the 
end, when they have practically 
lost all hope, they are saved by one 
great joint undertaking, 

The organiaztion of the cooper- 
ative farm is not the result of a 
course of lectures. It springs up 

“Naturally and inevitably when 
these families find themselves to- 
gether with the common problem 
of keeping alive. This is important. 
No thesis is expounded in this pic- 
ture. There are no artificially in- 
jected speeches—something which 
cannot be said of similar produc- 
tion on the stage. Whatever les- 
sons there are to be gotten out of 
this picture, come from the spec- 
tator, not from the author. 

King Vidor, one of the masters 
of the screen, is responsible for 
“Our Daily Bread.” Technically 
it is on a par with anything which 
has been produced either here or 
abroad—a fact which, of course, 
adds immeasurably to its effective- 
ness. Towards the end of the pic- 


ture, the men sweat for days and 
nights digging an irrigation ditch 
from a distant stream in a last 








Features of the Week on 
(1380 Ke.) WEVD (231 M) 


(Reserve Saturday evening, 
for the WEVD University ot 
at Town Hall.) ; 

Sunday—11 a.m., Forward Hour, music 
“Voice of Wel- 





December 8, 
the Air 


and skétches; 8 p.m., j 
fare’’—Charles Berry; 8:30, Michael 
Sherry... tenor; 8:45, Helen Trix, songs; 
10, Symposium; 10:45, Folk Singers; 
12 mid., Dance Music. odie : 

Monday—S8 a.!n., fi bree Clinic of 
the Air—Dr. Jacob List; 4:15, Nicholas 
Saslavsky, baritone. 

Tuesday—4 p.m., Sonya Yergin, so- 
prano; 8:15, “Paris in New York,” mu- 
sic; 8:45, Adelle T. Katz, illustrated 
music lecture; 10, The New Leader— 
“Review of the News”; 10:30, Vanda 
Mara,soprano; 10:45, Rosa Simon, piano, 

Wednesday 8 p.m., Nation Radiotorial 
Poard, talk; 8:15, Actors’ Dinner Clab— 
Doris Hardy; 8:45, Helen Trix, songs; 
10, Metropolitan String Ensemble; 10:15, 
Eugene Byron Morgan, baritone—Sonya 
Yergin, soprano; 10:45, Ann Howard, 
blues singer. 

Thursday—8 p.m., Talk—Foreign Af- 
fairs Forum; 8:15, Margaret Reed Dooley, 
mezz-soprano; 8:30, Arnold and Simon, 


piano duo; 8:45, Prof. Ernest Sutherland 


Bat: s on “American Literature ot 10:15 
“Newspaper Guild on the Air, talks; 
10:45, Edith Friedman, pianist. 


Friday—8:00 p.m., Charles Solomon — 


Directed 
At the Rialto. 

For a long time now a lot of sex- 
weary movie-goers have been won- 
dering when a picture like “Our 


other 
problems in the world besides emo- 


But up to now, 
have gone their blithe 
way utterly oblivious of everything 


Sybil should stick to -her 


however, 


of idea behind this picture. 


city, 


Barrymore Theatre. 





Max Rabinoff to Present Grand. 
Opera at Hippodrome 


Max Rabinoff has 
complete Russian unit for his sea- 
son with the Cosmopolita Opera 
Association at the New York Hip- 
nodrome which starts Monday eve: 
ning, October 8th, with a perform- 
ance of “Carmen.” Four Russian 
productions have been prepared. 
The first is “Boris Godunoff” which 
will be given on the second night 
of the season with Max -Pantalieff 
in the title role. The second will 
be “Khovanschina” which will be 
during the second week. 
Later “Le Coq D’Or” and “Prince 
Igor” will be presented. All operas 
will be sung in Russian. 
For “Prince Igor” picturesque 
settings never before used will be 
offered by Mr. Rabinoff. They were 
designed several years ago by 
Boris Anisfeld at Stoney Point, 
New York, in connection with Mr. 
Rabinoff’s musical centre. Settings 
for “Boris Godunoff” and “Khovan- 
schina” are by Jacob Anchutin and 
for “Le Coq D’Oor” by Ivanoff. 
The Russian productions of the 
Cosmopolitan Opera Association 
are under the supervision and fur- 
nished by the Art of Musical Rus: 
sia. Ivan Ivantzoff is the president 
and artistic director. 


given 








desperate effort to save their dying 
crops. When the last few shovel- 
fuls are dug between the completed 
ditch and the stream itself and the 
water cascades into the parched 
fields, you will witness one of the 
most deeply stirring scenes you 
have ever seen in a theatre. 

The acting uniformly excel- 
lent. Only one really well known 
movie player, Karen Morley, is in 
it. But Miss Morley is, and al- 
ways has been, far above the aver- 
age doll-faced Hollywood leading 
lady. The picture is full of juicy 


1s 


chaarcterizations. You will enjoy 
particularly Chris, the Swedish 
farmer. But none of the char- 


acters ,leading or secondary, is per- 
mitted to interfere with the sweep 


When John, who came from the 
looks with open-eyed wonder- 
ment on the first sprouting of the 
seed, he says to his wife, “There’s 





“The State Campaign of 1934”; 8:30, 
“Three Voices,” trio; 8:45, Royal’ Dutch 
Travelogue, Hendrik de Leeuw; . Met- 
ropolitan String Ensemble; 10: i5, Varela 


and Perez, songs; 10:30, Medical Hour; | 
10:45, Bass and Redall, piano duo. 
Saturday—11:30 a.m., Mabel Horsey’s | 
“Stars of Tomorrow,’ > juvenile rogram; 
6:45 p.m., Metropolitan String semble; | 
8. Charlotte weil Magee vol 8:15, 


Betty Blue. 
ee Mo. 3 Sol Sion 


0:45, *, 


—not when they’ve got the earth.” 
| This simple and altogether natural 


jesse Wolk, , picture that approaches being a 


nothing for people to worry about 





“Divided by, 


In a_ scene from 
Three,” the new play which Guthrie 
McClintic is presenting at the’ 


engaged a; 





The Students D Danse bites will 


Judith Anderson and James/|Dance Recitals for Students ; 
Rennie 


present eight dance recitals at the 


Washington Irving High School , 
Auditorium, 16th Street and Irving 
The artists will be: Shawn 
and His Ensemble of Men Dancers, 
and 
Charles Weidman, Nov. 17; Miriam 
19; 
Tamiris, 
23; 


Place. 


Oct. 18; Doris Humphrey 

Winslow, Dec. 15; Dorsha, Jan. 
Sophia Delza, Feb. 2; 
Mar. 8; Martha Graham, 


and Carola Goya, Apr. 27 


“ai. 


Mar. 


The performances will start at 
A club subscrip- 
the eight dance recitals 
ob- 
sending the subscrip- 
tion price to the office of the Stud- 


8:30 p.m. sharp. 
tion for 
will be at $2 
tainable by 


50. Tickets are 


ents Dance Recitals. 





Karasova 








Oct. g | Ut the »ioscow Art ‘theatre, who 


plays a leading role in Dostoy- 

evski’s “Petersburg Nights,” Soviet 

film now in its 2nd week at the 
Acme 





Jackie Cooper in "Peck's Bad | 


Boy" Opens at the Roxy 


Jackie Cooper in “Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” a Sol Lesser-Fox picture, 
will open today at the Roxy The- 


atre as the featured screen attrac- 


tion. This talking picture version 
of one of America’s most cele- 
brated stories has Thomas Meighan 
in the role of “George W. Peck,” 
Jackie Searl as “Cousin Horace” 
and Dorothy Peterson as “Aunt 
Lily.” O. P. Heggie, well known 


Broadway star, also has an impor- 
tant role in this film, which was 
directed by Edward Cline from the 
sereen adaptation by Bernard 
Schubert. 


| Star of stage and screen who has 
, one 














of the featured roles in the 

Bushar and Tuerk comedy about a 

murder, “Order Please,” which 

opens next Tuesday at the 
Playhouse 





“One Night of Love" Holds 
Over at Fox Brooklyn 


Breaking all box office records at 
the Fox Brooklyn, Grace Moore’s 
starring vehicle for Columbia, 
“One Night of Love’ will continue 
a that theatre for a second week 





starting today. Supporting Miss 




























































Shearer — March — Li 
On Capitol Screen in 
Barretts of Wimpole 


Three Academy of Motion 
ture Arts and Sciences Award 
ners head the cast of “The Ba 
of Wimpole Street”—which is t 
ing held for a second week at thm 
Capitol Theatre. 

Norma Shearer, in the role of 
the. poet Elizabeth, is starred ops 
posite Frederic March, as the pe 
dent Robert Browning—the same 
team which broke all records 


“Smilin? Thru.” Charles Laugh 
ton, most recent Academy Award” 
winner, appears in the’ grim and” 


powerful role of the elder Ba 
—his first American picture sin 
the international hit, “Henry th 
Eighth.” 

The supporting cast is equall 
extraordinary. It includes Ma 
reen O’Sullivan, Ralph Forbes, Una™ 
O’Connor, Katharine Alexander, ~ 
Ian Wolfe and Marion Clayton. 

A new stage show supplements 
the feature -film, headed by the 
well-known comic and impersona- 
tor de luxe—Eddie Carr; the in= 
ternational dancers, Gomez and 
Winona; the incomparable song- 
bird, Ann Greenway; Moore and 
Revel, eccentric dancers; and the 
Danny Dare Girls. 


Moore are 





Tulio Carminati, Lyle 
Halbot and others. Zac Freedman, 
producer, g'ves the Poet-Prince 
Radio artist, star solo spot on the 
program, 














Beginning Next Monday Evening, 8:30 Sharp 
THE THEATRE GUILD wi!l present 


A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN} 


By JAMES BRIDIE 


GUILD THEATRE 









52nd STREET, W. of B’WAY 
Matinees Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 

















MERRILY WE 


with Kenneth McKenna 
Mary Philips’ - 


SAM H. HARRIS presents 


A New Play by GEO. S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 


Walter Abel - 


MUSIC BOX THEATR 











ROLL ALONG 


- Jessie Royce Landis 
Cecelia Loftus 


45th STREET, W. of B’WAY 
MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


















is the most compelling realization 
that can come to man. Let us 
cherish and nurture this picture so 
that ‘it might bear children. 
Sidney Hart. 

















Judgment Day 


By ELMER RICE 
& 
“Thrilling, stirring play.’’—Sun 
“Season’s first dramatic hit.’’ 


—B’klyn Eagle 





* 
BELASCO Jute: 
Evas. 8:30 — Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


























MARGARET HEWES presents 
A New Play 


By PAUL GREEN 


ROLL, SWEET 
CHARIOT 


A Symphonic Drama 





remark is the only thing in the 





‘speech.” But it is enough, for it~ 


of the Negro People 





Book by Moss Hart - Music by Johann 


Evenings at 8:30, 55¢ to $3.30—Mats. 


WALTER 





THEATRE, 


SHUBERT 





MAX GORDON PRESENTS TWO OUTSTANDING PRODUCTIONS 
A New Musical Show Production conceived and directed by 
HASSARD SHORT 


“THE GREAT WALTZ” 


The CENTER THEATRE, 6th Ave. & 49th St. 


HUSTON «.“DODSWORTH”™ 


Dramatized by SIDNEY HOWARD 


44ith 
Evenings 8:40. 
























Strauss - Dances by Albertina Rasclt 


Wed. 


- SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 


& Sat. at 2: 30, 55¢ to $2.20 





> 


Street, West 
Matinees Wed. 


Broadway 
2:30 


of 
& Sat., 


















THEATRE UNION’S 


CIVIC REPERTORY 


FOUR WEEKS ONLY! 


OUTSTANDING 


stevedore 


For Benefit Theatre Parties Call 


to $1.50 (NO TAX) 











PRIOR TO 
TOUR 


DRAMATIC HIT! 


WAtkins 9-2050 
THEA 14 St. & 6 Ave. Evs.8:45— 
e Mats. Tues. & Sat. 2:45 


























CES: 30¢ 





Now at 


FORREST 

THEATRE 

49 St. W.of B’y 
Eves. at 8:40 








CORT Thea. 48 St., E.of B’y 


BRy. 9-0046 
Evs. 50c\e $3. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 50eto $2 


ay 





JAMES BARTON 


in the Most Discussed Play in the History of the Theatre 


“TOBACCO ROAD” 


By JACK KIRKLAND, Based on Erskine Caldwell’s Novel 

10th SENSATIONAL MONTH 

| POPULAR PRICE MATINEES 
WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 50c-to $2.00 
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Love Is The “The Distaff Side” 


OOD ah F ve BGS TRI 5 iE is ESE CA Ka obi 


2, 
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By pear 


On Albee Screen 


TF: Shipley 





Wavery Women 
i DISTAFF SIDE.” By John 
Druten. At the Booth. 


ve is of man’s life a thing | 
; *tis woman’s whole exis- 
te.” One might consider “The 
ff Side” as an illustration 


fective drama. A family group 
fo omen, excellently acted and 
discriminated, 
: us phases of love or the lack | 
ee: the sour end of a loveless | 
lifes the sober “solitude” of widow- 
tod after love; the bustling con- 
wn of loving motherhood; the hec- 
flow of an “illegitimate” amour; 
erossing of the threshold of 
love. Each of these, in bal- 
stir, plays upon the others; 
the men—though living figures, 
also excellently played—are 
bdued as dramatic foils in this 
d of women. Specifically, aunt 
d niece, of two separate genera- 
bions, is each wondering whether 
. should marry the man she’s 
; en living with; and the course 
i! leads to their decisions makes 
revealing and moving play. And, 
from Dame S¥bi] Thorndike through 
MEstelle Winwood as the aunt and 
Viola Keats as the young girl to 
Hilda Plowright as the old lady’s 
ttendant, “The Distaff Side” gives 
us.the best cast of the early season. 





Wandering Wives 
“BRRANT LADY.” By Nat N. 
Dorfman. At the Fulton. 

The pretty pickles into which 
es may plunge, when household | 
duties are light and no children | 
old them, and the tight hold these ' 
Swives may seek to tighten on their 





husbands, are bared in Nat N. 
Dorfman’s latest comedy, “Errant | 





j away. 


of | ber) feels that she has fallen in 


is adage, in terms of sincere and Levelhbins 


is shown in| 


And this hubby is squeezed 
beneath her thumb. 

he daughter (no longer a bur- 
den because equipped with a hus- 
; band of her own, and young enough 
‘not to make mother a back-num- 








with—of course—a Russian 

his Tartar ancestry pro- 
duces jokes about condiments, and 
White Russia (“Do they come in 
color?”) and the Five-Year Plan 
lalso provoke witticisms—until the 
mother saves the daughter by sub- 
stituting herself, and father seizes 
the opportunity to —well, not 
break, but loosen a bit, the bonds 
that tie him. Situation and humor 


|love 


Loretta Young has an important 


role in Erik Charrell’s “Caravan” 
which opens today at the Albee 





are of the sort that seem real only 
in the magic hours from 8:30 to 11 
p.m., within the walls of a play- 
house; but basically the play por- 
trays the emptiness of typical 











BOMBSHELL on BROADWAY! 


The SOVIET COMES HOME 
... RED RUSSIA CAPTURES 
THE AMERICAN SCREEN! 


The New York Times says: 





“Dips into profound and basic problems 
of our everyday life . . . the same fun- 
damental dramatic themes which young 
proletarian novelists are exploiting in the 
new American literature.” 


KING VIDOR’S 


“OUR DAILY BREAD” 
woetwey RIALTO sae sve 


NOW 
PLAYING 
































THE MUSICAL SUCCESS 


Life Begins «:8: 40 


yin 


| 


} BERT RAY LUELLA 

ILAHR BOLGER GEAR 

FRANCES 
WILLIAMS 








i**The seascn’s one incontestable 
id Richard Lockridge, Sun 
MMalcony (Evs.) $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 
| Seats selling for next 8 weeks 

















Jackie COOPER 
| lPEck’s BAD BOY’ 


TR A Fox Picture with THOS. MEIGHAN 
* on T HE ST: AG iE * 


IRVING KAUFMAN 
(Radio's Famous LAZY DAN) 
Stan KAVANAGH -GAUD SMITH Pros. 
DELMAR TV INS -FLYING PHILLIPS 
GAE FOSTE? GIRLS - ROXY ORCH. 
BEXTRA On the Screen 








A Gaumont-British Production 


Lady.” Mrs. Jessup is such a com- | 

bination of frivolity ond stupidity | 
as only a middle-class household | RADIC CITY 33 
€an present; the iaatiaiid works SHOW PLACE US C ROCKEFELLER | | 
while the wife fritters her time OF THE NATION hA 4 HAL CoN EER Ht 
Where Setter Pictures Are Shown Ht | 

= : til 

aa ' ' ; i 

WINTER GARDER Bewayd | Lion Feuchtwanger’s tremendous story! Hf 
Byes. §:40-——Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 44 44 tl 

‘Extfa Mat. Col’s Day, Fri., Oct. 12 ad Oo W E RP i! 

ile 

ij 

i 
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On the Stage: A new Music Hall revue 
staged by Leonidoff “FOOTLIGHT FLASHES” a 
Ist Mezzanine Seats Reserved—Phone CO), 5-6535 HI 
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BARBARA STANWYCK 


in Willa Cather’s famous love story 


cA L O S T L A D we ?? A WARNER 


middle-class lives, and while we 
laugh we recognize that it will take 
more than a duek hunting trip to 
adjust such families to the world 
today. 

Leona Powers is very effective in 
the role of the youngish mother 
who, once her daughter has grown, 


tivity in life, and breaks her bore- 
dom by keeping her husband sub- 
jected until interesting diversion 
arrives. Her way of dramatizing 
an incident, many husbands off the 
stage will recognize, and they will 
agree that the buffet she gets when 
son-in-law and Russian try their 





finds herself without any valid ac- 


fists is less than she deserves. 











HELD OVER! 


2nd WEEK - - 


+> 


OF COURSE 





too great —A meri 1CAM oo 


World-Telegram «..- 


WIMPOL 


From We play - 
Directed by - - 
a potas 


CAPITO 


B’WAY at 50th ST. 





ro-Goldi vyi- Mayer Pict 





"te te te te fH" — Daily News and Liberty Magazine 
--++ "Perfect screen drama ... No words of praise 


“Nothing short of a masterpiece!"—H crald- 
Tribune .... “A film that simply must be seen!" — 
“The Barretts is magnificent 


entertainment!""—Jouynal .... "A drama to be 
seen and remembered!" —S 1); 
+. 
Norma 
Fredric 


MARCH 


Charles 


LAUGHTON 
J. BARRETTS ., 


with MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN 
KATHARINE ALEXANDER 
- RUDOLF BESIER 
- SIDNEY FRANKLIN 


Major Edward Bowes, Mng. Dir. 


- "Don't miss it!"—-)/irvor 


E STREET 





ture 
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iN PERSON 
Eddie GARR 


GOMEZ and 
WINONA 


AnnGREENWAY 
MCOORE&REVEL 
DANNY DARE Girls 


CAPITOL 
Don 


Grand Orch. 
Albert Conducting 




















A Great Cinematic 
Achievement! 


OSTROVSKY’S 
THUNDERSTORM 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE CAST 
English Dialogue Titles 


CAM EO {2nd STREET 


East of B'way 





DOSTOYEVSH#TS 
‘PETERSBURG 
NIGHTS’ 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
English Dialogue Titles 


ACME Thea. tin ose 


CAST 








BROS. HIT 
with FRANK MORGAN 


i @ STRAND—25¢ 
Ricardo Cortez - Lyle Talbot 


B’'WAY & 47thST. tolP.M. 


MARLENE. DIETRICH in 
“THE SCARLET EMPRESS” 


A Paramount Picture directed by JOSEF VON STERNBE 


B’KLYN STRAND-25¢ 


Fulton St. & Rockwell PI. to 6 p.m. 
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She Rules the Empire 
and Her Cossacks with 
Love and Beauty! 








The Most Ren:arkable ‘Sh: 





“LA CUCARACHA” 











2nd RECO 
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EP GRACE MOORE 
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ONE NIGHT OF LOVE” 


RD-BREAKING WEEK! 








our Stars)—DAILY NEWS 


on POET PRINCE-Other Acts Thane 
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ALL TECHNICOLOR 
A Melody Drama of Dazz.ing Splendor! 


i Y ANY DAY! 
O X 25c to 2 4 M. | 
35¢ to 7 M. 

Tth Ave. & 50th St. ANY se AT! 


SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION 








MUSIC 


FPMILNARMONIC SVAPHONY 


KLEMPERER, Conductor ! 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday Aiternoon at 3:00 
BACH—HINDEM!TH—SIBELIUS { 
; Eve. at 8:45; Fri. Aft. at 2:30) 
“Eve. at 8:45; Sun. Aft. at 3:00) 
BRBINOVEN: Symphony No. 5 
KNER: Symphony No. 9 


JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway Pianos 
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ALL THIS WEEK 


MIRIAM HOPKINS| | 


“THE RICHEST GIRL 
IN THE WORLD” 


—- > —RKO Vaudeville——— 
Stars of Rudy Vallee’s Radio Program 


ROSETTE and LUTTMAN 
and PAUL TISEN & ORCH. 
JOEMORRIS & CO..- zen Dova 





One of the truly glorious 
pictures of all times! 


“The COUNT of 
MONTE 
CRISTO" 


ROBERT ‘DONAT 
ELISSA LANDI 


A Reliance Picture 
Released through United Artists 


RIVOLI 2: 


B' way 


& 47 St. 


United 
Artists 


49th St. 
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ALL THIS WEEK~"— | 


‘CARAVAN’ 


| 
with CHARLES BOYER|/| 
LORETTA YOUNG - Cast of 3000 | 
—-—RKO Vaud 


HAROLD STERN 


and Orchestra 


€ ville——— seneeen 


FRANCES LANGFORD 


= 
Other RKO Acts 


«& ALBEE 


Albee Square 
BROOKLYN 











—————— 


perenne 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re |! 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or wr.te to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Lead: 
rheatrical Department, 7 East 
{5th Street, New York. 
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“Liberals” Ape Communist Slanderers 








THE NEW LEADER 


















































in Irresponsible 































































































































Ch fSell-O int 
arges of Sell-Outs and Disaster, Strike Observer Clai 
5 
tore a ae iinet & 
By an Observer on the Firing! . ° ial “Ry often sings the praises of: ¢@ 
“Pn Swivel-chair Revolutionists Always Ready to “Fight It Out to the |talist “reformers” of doubtful 
° ° y isti ik 11 
S time progresses and ex- Last Striker,” Comments Writer Who Followed Walkout on the | formistic charactey, sei: 
oS saps tite ror cine eer oe ° ° . : 
ie pevienee seenentetes it is Firing Line; General Textile Strike Ably and Bravely Organ- denies Se worke! 
4 ecoming increasingly clear that : ° _— rq | WHO has gone throug ree pay 
among the enemies against whom ized and Led; Disorderly Rout Prevented, Union Saved, He SayS}icss weeks of dangerous pick 
the workers have to contend are —— duty, martial law, and even com 
a" their so-called “liberal” friends. poorhouse, there was grave dangerjin increasing numbers unless 2} jing an opportunity for resumption Page pale faith ¢ ne + phan 
if {hese are the “liberals’” whojthat the strike would disintegrate| quick settlement was obtained.| of action in the field. oe ay NRA a d the U.T.W2"” 
@@> do not lose an opportunity to teil|!£ permitted to continue. Rather|}This unfortunate situation had] We need have no illusions, no? eroes, the an one 
J the workers that they are being than give this satisfaction to the|made itself manifest particularly|qo the strike leaders have such George A. Sloan and the Cotto 
i “sold out” by their leaders when mill owners and suffer the serious|in Georgia and other parts of the, j]Iysions, concerning the actual Textile Institute will gladly spe 
itis face. of. amet aieuitias moral and organizational defeat} South at the end of the second}jmmediate gains obtained by, the considerable money in helping t 
ee ee 8 Whieh such a culmination would| week. strikers through the report of the|disseminate this statement ami 
hunger and overwhelming armed} have implied, the strike leaders} Having been with the strikers on! winant inquiry board. These gains|the workers, coupled with similar 
force the workers are compelled} agreed to call off the strike at the]the picket lines and talked to hun- are largely potential, but by no{contemptible outbursts assiduously 
to execute a strategic retreat tO} proper psychologic moment after} dreds of them in their homes and} means unreal. The mill owners circulated by the Communists. © 
escape a disastrous rout. compelling recognition from thejin meeting halls, I was firmly con- collectively still refuse to deal Admit Disaster? = 
These are the same “liberals”} government that the grievances of|vinced that anxious as they were! with the union. They received the No less contemptible are the .. 
who, like the Communists, would} the workers merited consideration! to continue the battle, many of surprise of their lives in the scope sophomores of the New Republi¢. 
like to see the workers engaged} and forcing the setting up of ma-|them had become desperate with] ang power developed by the strike “The settlement must be considered 
in a_ bitter industrial conflict} chinery for such consideration. sheer hunger. The sight of their! pefore hunger and the mailed fist], gicastrous defeat for the union,” 
smash themselves against a stone} By this action the strike leaders} starving wives and children was compelled the retreat, and some} .ov. this organ of pseudo-intelleess 
: wall to tickle the fancy of swivel | kept the ranks of the workers in-|too much even for the boldest of} 4¢ them are already moving to the tual futility, as it tries to break 
chair revolutionists and advanced; tact, saved the union from destruc-|them. Painful as it is to admit it,! »ealization that sooner or late? through an open door in analyzing — 
f “thinkers.” tion, and retreated to positions;I was convinced that had the]¢pey will have to do business with the admitted. limitations anaes 
‘ And like the Communists, from which the battle will be con-|strike continued another week, the the union, for the union is here Winant report, while underesti«. 
whose conscious or uneonscious tinued in disciplined and organized| workers would have gone back in| ,nq will remain here. This is the mating its positive elementaaa 
. allies these “liberals” are, they manner. a disorderly rout rather than in] oytstanding achievement of the make a case for its own slandere. 
\ seldom lose an opportunity to carry? Facts to Remember the orderly and disciplined manner} .tyjke, an achievement which our]... thesis. After some poisonous, 
confusion, disillusionment and dis-j To realize the wisdom of this!in which the great majority of “Iiberals,” parrotting the destruc- thrusts at the American Federation. 
sention into the ranks of thejaction, two factors must be kept|}them marched back to their jobs,|¢jyve effusions of the Communists,} 5¢ Tabor and the leaders’ of JeMmaa 
workers by telling them that they,in mind: with their union banners flying and! jonore. U.T.W., our pompous disseminator | 
are being “betrayed” by their First—Although the United Tex-| determin ed to resume the battle at ‘Liberals Quick to Denounce of parlor-Bolshevik diatribe de- 7.4 
leaders and the American Federa-|tile Workers, the strike organiza-| the first opportunity. Without losing a moment, both] .), .6,. “As the New Republic out- 4 
tion of Labor, and egging them on | tion, has been in the field for many Sirategic Retreat the Nation and New Re public nave lined editorially last week, the 
to irresponsible adventures. ; years, it is only within the past | It was a strategic retreat ordered hastened to denounce _ the strike Aw of I ban shawn no indicatial 
Fought With Skill and Courage |‘? years that organization has } by responsible leaders, conscious | jeaders for “selling out” the work- that it was willing to “fight #he 
Take, for example the recent | t@ken rapid steps on a mass scale | of their duty to the workers and] ers, Because “union members are textile strike to a finish.” The Gzam™ 
great textile strike. Having ob-|'" the PROUAEY: The sorely A her Abts arorigereng No person 18-| being locked out by ee asters of Russia was quite ready to” 
served this. thrilling strike of ploited and miserably paid textile miliar with the bitter facts of the says the Nation, (as if lockout fight the war to the last! Russiati 
nearly 500,000° workers on the workers, like all workers of this situation and possessing some! and the blacklist are a novelty) peasant, and the New Republica 
firing line and from the “inside,” type, have lent themselves with | knowledge of the ag «tea and|«“the workers are faced with ons willing to fight the textile strike to 

‘4 the writer of these lines can truth- difficulty ae or greg An un- psychology pe labor struggies can! of the worst sell-outs in the history the last starving and bleeding milf 
fully say that both leaders and mistakable defeat in the recent justly point the finger of criticism of American labor leadership. worker. 
rank and fie fought bravely and) ike would have sealed the fate/at the strike leaders for what thes Tgnoring completely the BAS 5°)" What displeases the New Real 
— _pesenerney ig faragedh og oa Second—After the first two weeks| one of the nh coarse battles in the oe reg tha surface” the public particularly is the claim put, 
owners ary the government aad had become apparent that the} asnals of American labor. They Winant report was “not unfavor- ee ps ag 92: Se, on 

) themselves with the magnificent strike had reached its peak ean Seven about consideration by the] able’ to the workers, agreeing strike ended in a victors ae 
} display of numbers and solidarity. — —— absence ie eg eats nee of the just grievances grudgingly that the report ad- ccitaion” Ten: Ses Republic insista. om 
No objective observer will deny _ oe Ag . a oS dj of the worsere,: ahey ‘preserv. i mitted practically all theiz om that Mr. Sloan’s contention was Alaa 
that in the prolonged argument in| "0% POSsstly de developed in Ne | the nara They are ready to con-}tentions” and paved the way for -orrect » namely that the strike: 
th eens: he a under the conditions of the fight,) tinue the fight, for she present, in}i rovement. Nevertheless, the so- COSSOCE. ONS, HAEET . ¢ 
ne press that ensued between the in Geurkiive Wenid be mothe te ‘k' the Puente Perego , [improvemen oar Are was a defeat for the workers, and 
strike leaders in Washington and] ‘7® Workers would be going back the channels of adjudication, pend- called “liberal” organ, which so} i+ helps Mr. Sloan emphasize this 
the textile barons, the latter were . ee re alleged fact with the alacrity of a 
argued off the boards. The workers bs paid organ of the mill owners. Mr ~ 
and the nation as a whole received CW or a or ommiuttee ifes Gorman, in the opinion of the New 

a real education in the problems of Republic, should have openly ad= > 

| the textile indu try as it affects a e e 9 T yo * mitted defeat. a2 
ocr teemnes =) SOCIalists Work With Unions [yi sain, sone i 
° ee ee or thrilled New Republic evinces a slight 

a "eae neces pang of conscience in the conelus 
to the spectacle of hundreds of . : J ie : sion of its diatribe, when, in com- 
thousands of grossly exploited on we print in rapid sum- Celluloid Union.—Strike in this| their strike up to the last moment ion licti ‘to its ; ris fals ; d mi 
mill hands, the poorest of the poor, mary form a digest of the |industry was-won with our aid, re-| of their agreement. at mpl aie: al Praga = al d 
fighting for recognition of their] report submitted to the executive {sulting in 380 to. 50 percent in- Taxi Drivers.—Work is still con- ee - — ee 
just grievances and giving the] committee of the Socialist Party |creases in wages and union recog-| tinuing in this field and the organi- a fi . , P 
estd an example of iabor's power.| i@ New Week. hy. ite dabes- coan. | nition. ietlane deite of tite. ats If this triumph was turned into ; 

The strike was not only a warning| mittee, whose chairman is Julius Moving Picture Operators.—We | union is receiving our assistance. an ey victory, the fault, most | 
for the present but a portent of} Gerber and secretary Jack Alt- |are still aiding Local 306 with Knitgoods’ Strike-—We played a observers will agree, was nok Aims : 
the future. It could not, of course, man. Only the barest details are |open-air meetings and picketing.| prominent part in this strike, par- strikers’. It be ie the result of * 
under the circumstances, be the} given, and important additional | Injunction was issued by Justice|ticularly the YPSLS, who are forces beyond their control. They “@ 
“final conflict.” An industry so material is withheld for lack of | Lauer, prohibi ing even sympathiz- largely responsible for its success- might have won a decent com> += 

ieldisanaged as the textile industry| space: ers feem wieditioning cicile Wultd. antenna. promise from the manufacturers: © 

4 has been for decades and workers ——— uccessfully defied this and wet Butchers’ Union 174. Throug! alone. They could not beat the 
as exploited as those in the textile a strike—Labor Com-]sustained on appeal. YPSL picketing despite injunctior forces of _industry and govern- 

} k industry cannot be extricated from mittee was approached by or- Laundry Workers’ WU) obtained by bosses, the strike was mem combined. Regardless of the 
the slough by one strike, however ganizers for the U.T.W. on general} Brownsville Socialists are contin-| finally terminated successfully. pera Se of the Winant 
extensive and spectacular, or by a strike, In New York, no union|uing their aid to two strikes in Staten Island Bus Strike. — rr ae wae’ 
series of strikes. Many a conflict} °xisted in the yarn section of the} Brooklyn. At meeting of executive} Staten Island comrades did splen- According to “liberal”-parlor- 
will yet have to be fought, and will]industry and the party was asked|of the Brooklyn local of this union,|4id work in strike; played im por- Bolshevik logic the strike remaing 
be fought, in the textile fields of 9 take over complete super-|the party was appealed to for as-| tant part in settlement. “a sell-out,” nevertheless, 

New England and the South be-j}vision. Meeting was called of|sistance in running affairs of union; Doll Worke Through us, But, never mind, the cocktails 
fore the workers receive a sub- me mbers, over 200 showed up; con-|and plan general strike in future.| Emil Sc hlesinger acted as attorney | 424 food in Greenwich Village and 
stantial measure of that to which stituted themselves strike commit- Shee Salesmen Ui , They|for union and obtained injunction| Park Avenue penthouses are still 
they are entitled. tee. Comrade Gerald Coleman be-|appealed to us to help fight in-]|against runaway shop. This is an|%00d. Fortified with copious quan=™ 
At Proper Moment now head of party members in the} junction procured by Congress- important labor decision and as a|tities of both, the editors of the 
he recent strike was a grand work. Within three days, ninety!}man Celler in Brownsville. Plans| result conference was organized to Nation and New Republic will cons 
rehearsal for the battles yet to}Percent of the industry was On|were made to have YPSL picket bring it to a successful conclusion tinue to fight the class struggle 
come. It ended with the calling off | 5" ike, involving 2,000 workers. l unde: their au es; Yip els were Help of a variety of character- for the workers—and to pour water 
of the strike at the end of its third We called conference of United | also enjoined from picketing, but} such as speakers, picketing, aid inj” the mills of the employers. 
week after presentation of the|Hebrew Trades and other organi-| challenged and succes sfully defied] preparation of literature, publicity, Se 
report of the Winant inquiry board] zations in effort to raise funds;| the injunction. daily conferences and counsel, to Big Tobacco Firm Unionized 
and the realization on the part of}among those represented was the Radio Salesmen.—Strike of all] the following list of unions. In all ——__—- 
the strike leaders, and all those]Central Trades and Labor Council] salesmen and service men in Vim|such cases the contact has aided us LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Brown 
who watched and understood the|and others. Socialist speakers cov-|chain stores took place; our mem-|in establishing the friendliest Fela-|& Williamson Tobacco Corp. has 
Situation, that such action was the}ered New Jersey as well as Newj|bers throughout city aiding through tionship with the result, in many]|signed an agreement whereby its 
part of wisdom. Why? Because] York. open-air meetings and picketing. instances, of members joining the|3,000 employes have been organized - 
under the implacable pressure of Radio Workers.—A four days’ Painters’ Union. — We helped] party: ¢ into.a local of the Tobacco Workers. 
overwhelming force and increasing| strike was won through our aid at}them in a variety of capacities dur- Beautrcians’ Union; Shoe Re-|International Union. All products 
hunger among the workers, the! the DeWald Radio. plantj«:¥ipsels|ing their strike and the organiza-| pairs; dntemnational:Assogiation afingw bear three union labels 
great niajority-of them never more|and party members mass picketed | tion is deeply grateful. We aided| Machinists; ‘Journeymen ‘Tailors;|baceo:’ workers,’ Allied ©’ Prif 
han 24 hours removed from the|every day, forcing an agreement. |them from the first moment of | Grocery Clerks; Butchers; Bakers.| Trades and photo-engravers’ 






























Butcher Union 
; Lo Present 
Demands 


"THE Hebrew Butcher Workers’ 
‘Union Local 234 has offered the 
bosses the alternative of either 
- signing a contract containing the 
» demands of the union or facing a 
| general strike on the refusal of the 
- bosses to sign a contract, as result 
_of’a decision unanimously made at 
@ general membership meeting. 
Over 1,000 members approved the 
~ eontract read to them in detail by 
' Louis Waldman, attorney for the 
union, and voted to empower the 
executive board to call a strike if 
necessary. 

The contract provides complete 
unionization of the industry, reduc- 
tion of working hours to a maxi- 
mum of 48, minimum pay of $8 

r day, and no discharge without 
ue cause, and an equal division of 
work among unemployed Jewish 
butchers, to be controlled entirely 
by the union. A special clause in 
the contract bars more than one 
of the owners of a 
working as an employe, and aims 
to do away with so-called partner- 
ships which enable employers to 
bring in outside workers. 

Joseph Belsky, secretary of the 
union, showed the reasonablensss 
of a shorter working week and 
urged the compulsory closing of 
stores at a standard time to be 
uniformly enforced. 








Covered Button 
Shipping Clerks | 
Out on Strike 


By Leonard J. Victor 
ROTESTING against starvation 
wages, about 500 non-manufac- 

turing workers in the covered but- 
ton. industry went out on strike 
last Monday. Errand boys, porters, 
and other unskilled help in the in- 
dustry have been working an aver- 
age of sixty hours per week, at 
Salaries ranging from six to ten 
* dollars a week. Over 85% are on| 
‘strike for a 37-hour-week and an| 
$18 wage. 

Settlements have already been! 
Teached with several of the larg-| 
‘est manufacturers in the line, and 
it is hoped that by the time this 
sreaches print the majority of them 
-will be signed up. 

. . Some of the employers, however, 

‘refusing to recognize the fact that 

their workers have the right to| 

_ sdemand a living wage and the leis- 

| wure due every human being, have, 
»attempted to utilize terrorist meth- 
ods. Nine gangsters came up to 
the union office at 218 West 40th 
St. the day the strike was called, 
and tried to frighten those who 
had gone out. After the smoke 
cleared, the nine desperadoes could 
be seen running very hurriedly 
down the stairs. 

This strike was organized by 
those in the industry without out- 
side aid of any sort, and is the first 
time unskilled labor has ever had 
an organization in the vast gar- 
ment trade in New York City. The 
workers are imbued with a fine 
fighting spirit, and are determined 
to win their demands or go down 
fighting to the last. Jack Lynn 
and William Gomberg (Socialist 

' eandidate for Assembly in the 5th 
District, Brooklyn) are leading the 
walkout. 


i= 





Concessions Won By 
Soap Firm Strikers 


CHICAGO. — The two months’ 
strike of the soap workers at the 
Manufacturing plant of Lever 
Brothers at Hammond has been 
settled with a victory for the strik- 





shop from! 





By B. Levitin 

THE 54th convention the 

A. I. of L. finds the Amer- 
ican labor movement facing one 
of the most critical periods in its 
listory. Organized labor is en- 
saged in a desperate struggle not 
merely for betterment; it is fight- 
ing for its very existence. 

The New Deal undoubtedly 
awakened the slumbering labor 
movement and has spurred it to 
activity. 

On the other hand, the New Deal 
has also brought a menace to life. 
[he company unions received offi- 
cial sanction in Roosevelt’s com- 
promise settlement of the auto- 
mobile strike, and has become a 
powerful weapon in the hands of 
the employers. The New Deal is 
therefore certain to occupy a 
| prominent place in the convention 


of 





| discussions. 

| Last year, too, the New Deal 
|oecupied the attention of the dele- 
gates. But what a difference! Then 
ithe spirit of Gabriel over the 
| White House bewitched the entire 
issembly. That was a convention 
of cheer and praise. Hopes ran 
high. Employment was steadily: in- 
‘reasing. Organized labor made 
‘apid strides towards recovery 
from the crisis. Within the first 
six months of the New Deal more 
than 1,500,000 workers were added 


o the rolls, bringing its member- | 


ship to the height of 1912. Leaders 


were extravagant in predictions as | 


to the prospects. The NRA con- 
ceded the right of collective bar- 
vaining through Section 7A. Some 
leaders spoke of 20,000,000 organ- 
ized workers within a year or two; 
others visioned the entire prole- 


tarian army of the United States, | 


THE NEW LEADER 


meet: 





but the whole masses, since no re- 
covery is possible unless the work- 
ers acquire purchasing power for 
a decent living. 

Recent experiences point to a 
crisis. in the trade’ unions. The 
Federation is still short of the 
three-million mark in the number 
of dues-paying members. In other 
words, the A. F. of L., in spite of 
all efforts, could not muster the 
confidence of more than 8 per cent 
of the wage earners of this coun- 
try. How can the Federation claim 
to be the spokesman of American 
labor when it has such a small 
minority of workers in its folds? 

Nor does it speak well for the 
Federation that such an important 
section of the workers as the rail- 
way brotherhoods has persistently 





refused to join its ranks, A num- 
‘ a . 

,;ber of the recently organized 
'Federal unions are also holding 


' 
jaloof or are displaying an indif- 
| ferent attitude. That shows a lack 
‘of confidence in the leadership and 
| Policies of the Federation. 
Causes in Structure 

| The difficult position the A. F. 
of L. faces is not necessarily due 
to the stubborn resistance of 


capital to union recognition, nor to 


| the lack of sincerity or determina- 
ition of the labor leaders. Neither 
tis it due to a lack of courage and 
; heroic sacrifice. The causes which 
|hinder growth and even endanger 
lin the organization. They arise 
jfrom the antiquated and outmoded 


structure of craft unionism upon | 


| which many unions have been built. 


This deficiency is largely 
sible not only for the 
of the labor movement, but also for 
the low morale and racketeering | 
in a number of unions. 


respon- 





some forty million strong, organ- | LOUIS SCHAFFER HEADS 


ized. 
A Different Picture 
How different the picture appears | 
today! After nineteen months of | 
the New Deal there are still more 
than 8,000,000 million workers out 
of jobs, with several millions more 
in temporary employment on pub- 
lic works. The NRA has brought 
disappointment. The employers 


benefited; it helped to increase 
their profits and it permitted 


monopolies through the repeal of 
the anti-trust laws. 

The workers gained little. The 
slight advance in wages is more 
than offset by increased prices. Re- 
employment schemes are a dismal 
failure. Section 7A has been so 
interpreted as to void any benefit 
organized labor might derive 
from it. 

Even the benevolent attitude of 
President Roosevelt towards labor 
brought little joy to the workers. 
His settlement of the automobile 
strike only strengthened the power- 
ful resistance of the industrial 
magnates against union recogni- 
tion, by giving his official sanction 
to the company union. This has 
made the organization of workers 
into bona fide unions much more 
difficult. 

Must Rush Labor Program 

The convention will plan a cam- 
paign in the next Congress for 
clarification of the labor clauses 
in the N.I.R.A. It will have to map 
out a drive for the adoption by | 
Congress of a thorough-going legis- 
lative labor program, including the 
thirty-hour work week, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age pen- 
sions. Some of these measures 
have long been on the statute books 
in most of the European countries. 

These problems require imme- 
diate solution. They affect not 
only the welfare of the workers, 





Negotiations were conducted by 


AND RESEARCH WORK 
Festa SCHAFFER, for many 


active in labor and So- 
in New York and 
Chicago and until recently labor 
editor of the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, has been named by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union to take charge of the 
union’s educational and research 
departments. 

Comrade Schaffer will.devote his 
energies to expanding the educa- 
tional work of the I.L.G.W.U. along 
the mass education and mass rec- 
reation program adopted by the 
Chicago convention. He will also 
organize a research office for the 
union. 

Upon assuming office, Schaffer 
at once plunged into the work of 
speeding up the raising of the $50,- 
000 Anti-Nazi Fund voted last 
June in Chicago. He has also been 
placed in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the big Citrine meeting 
on October 24, at Mecca Temple, 
New York City. 


years 


cialist circles 





the Federation’s existence lie with- | 


| period, 


| 
| 
stagnancy | 
| 
| 


1.L.G.W.U. EDUCATION | 


Modernized Structure, Wider Vision, Seen as 
Chief Need of American Labor Movement 


In his article in the Labor Day 
issue of THE NEW LEADER, Pres- 
ident Green charges industrialists 
with failure to adapt the labo: 
policies to modern conditions oi 
industry. The employers, he charges 
are still using old time methods 
of lowering the standard of living 
of the workers in spite of the fact 
| that mass production calls for mass 
consumption and hence for an in- 
| creased purchasing power for the 
masses. 

The charge is well-founded. We 
have the nathee of capitalists 
working against the interests of 
capitalism. But does not a similar 
charge strike at the very door -f 
ithe Federation? 

Conditions Changed 

The Federation has made few 
material changes in structure and 
basic policies since its organization 
in 1886, despite the fact that our 
economic life has changed com- 








pletely within the last fifty years. | 


Samuel Gompers may have been 
|right at the time in seizing upon 
the advantages of craft unionism 
In the first place, it is much easier 
to organize skilled workers, who 
are more intelligent, than to huddle 
together a heterogeneous mass of 
workers into one organization. In 
the second place, he thought that 
he could exercise a better control 
, over industry by controlling the 
key men in each and every trade. 

But conditions have changed 
since the days of the post-Civil War 
when the industrial revo- 
lution was making its inroads into 
the economic life of the country. 
Science and invention have com- 
bined to reduce the need of human 
labor in industry, and this process 
of reduction hit the skilled workers 
particularly. Mechanized shops are 
operated with skeleton staffs of 
skilled workers, and even they are 
mere attedants to mechanical de- 
vices and electrical appliances. 

Strength Being Sapped 

If the unions persist in relying 
upon skilled labor for control of 
labor conditions in industry, they 
will fail, because their strength is 
constantly being sapped by the 
systematic elimination of skilled 
labor. 

The problem facing American 
labor is the mass organization of 
skilled as well as unskilled workers. 
But the craft unions :jre not suited 
for this new task. Organized labor 
needs a more modern structure as 
well as a wider vision. It must 
have a clean body and a new spirit, 
as’ well as a modern labor psy- 
chology. It should cast off the out- 
worn robe of craft unions and re- 
build the labor movement upon a 
sound foundation of industrial 
unionism. Only then will the Fed- 
eration become an effective instru- 
ment for the organization of the 
mass of the wage earners; only 
then will it gain the confidence and 
respect of the great majority of 
American workers. 

The real problems that the con- 





LABOR NEEDS ITS OWN 
PARTY, JESSE HOLMES 
TELLS OIL WORKERS | 
CHESTER, Pa.— “Labor needs 
its own political party and needs it | 


vitally,” Dr. Jesse Holmes, noted | 
educator and Socialist candidate 


| 


for governor, told a mass meeting | 
of the Oil Workers Union. “Only } 
such a party will really enact legis- 
lation beneficial to the workers.” 
The union is conducting a vigorous 
organization in this city, in Pauls- 
boro, N. J., and in Baltimore. 





Twin City Cap Makers Win 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The three} 
weeks’ strike of the Twin City Cap} 
Makers’ Union against the Mid- 
western Cap Co. has ended in com- 
plete recognition and other conces- 





ers. Soap magnates were com-| William Schoenberg, general organ- 
d to grant a five per cent wage |izer for the A. F. of L. and George} sions. Settlement followed a mass 
all employes receiving | Bates, vice-president of the United| demonstration and picket | 


} n does hitration | Seap and Glycerine Workerpboeal thrown about thé plaat by workers }~ 
a seniority mae 18,840. , of both this city and St. Paul. 
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vention will face are a thorough 
house-cleaning and an overhauling 
of the entire structure of the labor 
movement. If the convention has 
the courage and determination to 
tackle these basic problems and to 
lay the groundwork for a more 
modern and more efficient labor 
movement, it may mark the turn- 
ing point from which American 
labor will rapidly forge ahead to a 


position of great power and in- 
fluence. 
Then the American Federation 


of Labor will have a better claim 
to be the spokesman of American 
labor. 
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Pocketheor 
‘Strike Lines 
Are Firm» 


5 bes general strike of nearly 

7,000 pocketbook workers in 
New York City and the surround- 
ing area enters its third week with 
| the strikers’ lines holding firm. 








| tional Pocketbook Workers’ Union 


bers in New York City had re- 
‘ceived letters from their bosses 
| telling them to call for their tools 


| yownled that many of their mem-: 
} 


|and property because the bosses 


|intend to “vacate the premises.” 
The union declared that this was 
|nothing but a concerted attempt on 
|the part of the manufacturers to 
‘break the strike by intimidation. 
= The bosses hope that, by estab- 
lishing their shops out-of-town, 
they can get away with starvation 
wages and sweatshop conditions. 
The union, however, has warned 
employers that they will follow the 
employers wherever they go. 

: vrman Thomas, Socialist candi- 
date for U. S. Senator, addressed 
|@ mass meeting of the strikers in 
Irving Plaza Hall on Monday 
afternoon. 





Craft Versus 
Industrial 
Unionism— 
(Continued from Page Five) 


Citrine, Vladeck and President 
Green will address a public mass 


meeting outlining labor’s fight 
against Fascism at home and 
abroad in Eagles Hall, Friday 


night, October 12. 
sponsored by the San Francisco 
Labor Council on behalf of the 
National Labory Chest to Combat 
Fascism and Nazism. 

Dubinsky arrived here in the 
company of Comrades Citrine and 
Viadeck. Rubin Guskin and Mor- 
ris Finestone, president and secre- 
tary respectively of the United 
Hebrew Trades,| arrived on the 
same trai.n 
Socialists Plan Mass Meeting 

Local Socialists are planning a 
mass metting and reception for 
the Socialist delegates. The So- 
cialist delegation is expected to be 
the largest in many years. Paul 
Porter, labor secretary of the So- 
cialist Party, who represents the 
Radio Workers at the convention, 
will help arrange the meeting. 

Pacific Coast locals of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union will hold a conference 
in San Francisco, Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 13 and 14. President 
Dubinsky and the entire I.L.G.W. 
U. delegation to the A. F. of L. 
convention will be present. 

A mass meeting being ar- 
ranged for Saturday morning in 
Eagles’ Hall, at which workers in 
the women’s garment industry will 
hear the International representa- 
tives. Saturday night the visiting 
officials will be guests of the con- 
ference at a banquet in the Whit- 
comb Hotel. The San Francisco 
Joint Board of the International, 
of which J. Mencoff chairman 
and Comrade Samuel S. White is 
manager, is arranging the affair. 

Problems of the women’s gar- 
ment industry on the coast will 
be discussed at the business 
sions of the conference. 


The meeting is 


1S 


is 


ses- 





Philadelphia Millinery 
Union Wins 35-Hours 


PHILADELPHIA. —The Milli- 
nery Workers Union, in a one-day 
general stoppage this week, forced 
manufacturers to agree to demands 
for pay increases and to establish 
the 35-hour week starting Monday. 
The increase brings rates up from 
60 cents an hour for drapers to 70 
cents, from $1 an hour for oper- 
ators and blockers to $1.15 for oper- 


‘ators and $1.25 for blockers, accord- ; 


ing to Benjamin. Gahen;: 
phia organizer for the union. 

















































































Strike leaders of the Interna- 
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TRUE GERMANY 
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ard of Freedom, But the 
Set Their Country Free 





Germany 


all is just dan 


orld saw the 
iration. Once 
a great power 
stened to with 





srmany today? 
a good descrip- 
ighbor: it is 
ids like Mace- 
And you know 
t of Macedonia 
It was thought 
gangster poli- 
murders. 

istory has Ger- 
jiated as today. 
In parliaments 





an writes for his 





,and at international council 
jtables she receives one rebuke 
‘after another. Her envoys are 
snubbed or treated as the 
emissaries of a third rate 
country. The world is arming 
all around her. If you ask the 
aationals of those countries 
the cause of their high-pres- 
sure armaments they will say 
their territories adjoin a luna- 
tie asylum and they must pro- 
' tect themselves. 
Not only 

country, but 
themselves as 


Germany, as a 
the Germans 
individuals are 


| humiliated. Under the repub- 
lic they could express their 
thoughts orally or in print 


within the bounds of very lib- 
eral laws. I admit that there 
were too many parties in the 
Reichstag, and I even admit 
that they had too many quar- 
rels. But democracies have 
their children’s ills and you 
have to give them a chance to 
settle down. 





dy 
“ |Imany? But Hitlerism is doing 
it very efficiently. Look what it 
has done to German credit. It is shot 
to pieces, and I doubt whether any 
country will be foolish enough to 
extend new loans or credits to a 
regime that has_ systematically 
wrecked her economic foundations. 
We could understand Germany’s 
gradual repudiation of her repara- 
tion payments. They were an un- 
just burden and they should never 
have been imposed on the Reich. 
They are responsible for an appall- 
ing lot of mischief, and the less 
heard about them the better. 

But what shall we say to the 
recent statement of Germany’s eco- 
nomic dictator, Dr. Schacht, insinu- 
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How to end Hitlerism in Ger- | 


jaying that the time is near when 
|his country will stop payment alto- 
|gether on all loans and commercial! 
lcredits? , 

How to end Hitlerism in Ger- 
j|many? But nobody could do it 
'better than Hitlerism itself. Ask’ 
‘the religious bodies of the western ' 
world. Ask the Catholics what 
they think of the murder of their 
co-religionists at the recent blood- 
|bath merely because they were 
Catholics. Ask them what they 
|think of the Hitler government’s 
|relentless efforts to smash the 
Catholic youth organization, fhe 
|existence of which had been 4s- 
|sured jin the Concordat concluded 
|between the Holy See and Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s government. Ask 
them what they think of the whole- 
sale persecution of Catholics in the 
Rhineland and Bavaria. 


I shal] not suggest that you ask 
|the Jews for their opinion. We all 


German usually looks up to those 
whom he calls Anglo-Saxons, and 
the. Nazis aré no exceptions. I at- 
tach great importance to the com- 
ing session in Washington, D. C., 
of the International Inquiry Com- 
mission before a board of distin- 
guished Americans, English and 
French members, including Sir 
Stafford Cripps, vice-chairman of 
the parliamentary Labor Party; 
More Giaffery, an internationally 
ktfown lawyer of France; Gaston 
Bergery and Senator Morizet, 
French political leaders. 

What Hitler calls the Nazi revo- 
lution is merely a wave of hysteria, 
caused by agitation and despair. 
Such waves of emotion do not last 
a thousand years, as Herr Hitler 





seems to assume. They do their 
devastating work and then they 
pass away. After Hitlerism has 


beeh swept into the limbo, there to 
haunt lost souls, I am confident 
that Germany will continue her 
march higher and higher toward 
her rightful place in the sun. 
Hoan Vetoes Free 
Speech Gag on 





| know that the Jews of Germany are 
|treated as criminals. merely on 
account of their religion. They 


! 
! 
| 
|may be great men, self-sacrificing | 
| and of the utmost use to the com- | 
|munity, yet they are tainted and! 


' . . 

|their touch is supposed to be 
pestilential. 

| The boycott of German goods} 


; and shipping has proved an effec- 
weapon. If Hitlerism is to 
survive, Germany has to export to 
give employment to the deluded 
{millions and to get gold and for- 
|eign currency to pay for the ma- 
terials needed for her armaments. 
But the boycott, so far as I know, 
is not organized as yet on an inter- 
national basis. Russia is the only 
land to pursue the campaign with 
great energy, but the other coun- 
tries are not up to the mark. The 
first and foremost task is to make 
the boycott a moral obligation of 
all nations. 

My personal] observations in Nazi 
Germany have convinced me that 
international protests, especially 
from Great Britain and the United 
States, are registered there with 
interest and dismay. 


+ 


| tive 





Communists 


MILWAUKEE. — Mayor 
W. Hoan 
passed at the last meeting of the 





Daniel 
has vetoed a resolution 
common council asking the county 
board to prohibit Communist meet- 
ings and speeches at Red Arrow 
park. The resolution, sponsored by 
the “non-partisan” group in the 
council, sought this prohibition on 
ithe ground that as the park had 
been named in honor of a division 
of troops in the World War Com- 
munist speeches at the place were 
out of place. 

Socialist aldermen fought the res- 
olution on the ground that freedom 
of speech was one of the funda- 
mental rights accorded to the peo- 
ple of this nation and that denying 
that right on the plea of patriotism 
would be hypocrisy. 

In vetoing the resolution, Mayor 
Hoan also points out that it is dis- 
criminatory since it “seeks to deny 
rights and privileges to one class 





The average} of our citizens not denied to all.” 
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not going to 


thless Courage 


intellectually head and shoulders 
above the lawyers for the prose- 
cution, but once again he showed 
remarkable courage. 


In that hate-charged Assembly 
chamber Morris Hillquit faced the 
enemies of the Socialist movement 
who were bent upon its destruction 
and dared to place in the records 
of that bizarre trial the position of 
the Internativnal Socialist move- 
ment on war and peace. 


It may not require a great amount 
of courage to take a stand against 
war today, but let me state em- 
phatically to every school of 
thought in the Socialist movement 
—Old Guard, New Guard, Centrist, 
or Militant—that a Socialist had 
to have backbone, and plenty of it, 
to proclaim his faith during those 
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jere his intel- 
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of the present trend in the Socialist 


mever, in his!dences of before his death—the 
ltrend that resulted in the adop- 





fateful days of the great war 
madness. 

I have ofteri wondered what was 
Hillquit’s reaction to the attitude 
of his old friends, some of them 
intimates, who deserted the party 
during the war and who made bit- 
ter public attacks upon him during 
the mayoralty campaign of 1917. 
What were his thoughts at the 
Milwaukee convention, when the 
attempt was made to defeat him 
for National Chairman? After a 
life-time of devoted service, admit- 
ted by all sides to be one of the 
greatest intellects of his time, he 
re-elected by a very close 
I wonder what he thought 


was 
margin. 


Party that- he must have seen evi- 


tion of the Declaration of ‘Prin- 


AMERICA 


TOLL OF DEAD AND INJURED IN 


°S MINES 





By Victor Riesel 
MEX must dig the earth to live, 
to provide power for a preda- 
tory civilization, to move trains, to 
heat monumental buildings; men 
must descend into the vast recesses 
of the earth to mine the coal] that 
will move and heat a nation, the 
quarries where men and_ stone 
alike are crushed. Men must ex- 
tract for others’ profits, and die 

for bare life-giving wages. 
Department of Interior bulletins 
indicate that of the thousands of 
miners, quarry workers and others 
who wrest from a reluctant ground 
its valuable bounty, a certain fixed 
percentage must die, others must 
be permanently injured, and still 
others crippled for a short time. 
Actuarial tables have been worked 


out that scientifically predict how 
many men will die at work next 
year. 





ty in the mining 
non-metallic 
mineral in during 1933 
was accompanied by a rise in the 
fatality rate from accidents among 


“Increased activi 
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In the last paragraph of his] 
great book, “Loose Leaves From 
a Busy Life,” which, fortunately 


for the Socialist movement, he fin- 
ished before 

, . | 
alone for me but for all his com-} 





e tower ciples at the Detroit Convention. 


ags3 t02 


fey: 





rades in the great movement for 
which he fought so valiantly: 

“To me the Socialist move- 
ment, with its enthusiasm and 
idealism, its comradeship and 
struggles, its hopes and dis- 
appointments, its victories and 
its defeats, -has been the best 
that life has had to offer.” 








| notonous array, men die miles be- 
}neath 


his death. he said not | stark evidence that a ruthless drive 


of people enslaved. 


figures one sees an endless, inevi- 
father, generation after generation, 
struggling for 
crippled, but always replaced. 


risk,.... 


employees”; excerpt from the re- 
port of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
In two years thirty men were 
killed and 718 others injured. The 
figures tell their own miserable 
tale. 

“Sixteen killed and 581 laborers 
badly injured in Arizona during 
the past two years.” This in the 
state that yields the necessary in- 
gredients for the Aluminum corpo- 
ration to produce enough profits 
to return to its stockholders the 
highest rate of dividends in recent 
years. 

The proud southern state famous 
for its colonels, Kentucky, reports: 
“The stone quarrying industry, 
including stone crushing and the 
manufacture of cement, experi- 
enced a higher accident-frequency 
rate among the employees.” 

From California, the golden state 
where the new self-styled savior, 
Upton Sinclair, going to save 
Democrats from themselves, comes 
the report that “a much less favor- 


is 


able rate for fatal accidents re- 
sulted in the death of fourteen 
workers in 1933.” 

Down the line of states, in mo- 


the surface, burnt, asphyxi- 
ated, crushed without any warning, 


for profits will keep a whole mass 
In these grim 
reports, in this parade of deadly 
table chain of men, son following 


existence, dying, 








“And Capital takes all 
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Editor’s Corner — 





Review of and Comment on — 
Events Here and Abroad, — 


Critical and Otherwise 
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A 





an 


“Guardian.” 


In 


of lack of definite 


front 


grotesque 
party. 


tickets. 


and he is now supporting Sinclair. 


mittee. 
have now received documents which reveal the following. 
On August 30 Shadid wired Sinclair as follows: 

You have justified your defection. 
Socialist National Executive Committee, of which I am 
a member, meets in Milwaukee September first, second, — 
Address General Delivery,- 


“Congratulations. 


third. 
Milwaukee.” 
Shadid attended the Milwaukee meeting of the N.E.C,)~ 
Whether he actually intended to ask support of the~ 
N.E.C. for Sinclair, as one might surmise from the tele- 
gram, we do not know; but while in Milwaukee on Sep- — 
tember 2 he wired as follows to Sinclair: i 
“I did not intend that you make my telegram public. - 
It was sent as personal congratulations, etc., because of 
long friendship. As a Socialist member of the National _ 
Executive Committee I am for the Socialist program and 
ticket and hope for its victory.” — 
We present the evidence and party members may draw 
The State Executive Committee in 
California, as reported in The New Leader last week, has 
adopted a resolution demanding the resignation of Shadid 
The writer of this column has given _ 
bring charges against Ameringer 
and his “Guardian” at the next meeting of the N.E.C. 
We.-hope that this brief statement will satisfy comrades 
who are making inquiries, as we cannot take the time 
to answer each letter. 


their own conclusions. 


from the N.E.C. 
notice that he 


We may add that from the 
nounced his 
nation for Governor, The New 
help the 
moralization. 


article. 


sending 


The California Situation 


information. 


page editorial 
” which 


“American Guardian, 


That publication has followed a 


He 


members more than thirty years in the party. 
fore resigned and is supporting Sinclair. 
with his course. 

The other item refers to M. Shadid, party member in 
Oklahoma and member of the National Executive Com- 


O Several Correspondents.—We have refrained from * 
comment on affairs in the California party because“ 
Much is now at hand 
which makes the situation clear. Ths California comrades — 
have been troubled not only with Communist intrigues. _ 
that have lured immature members away, but the de= 
fection of Sinclair has also caused some demoralizations = 
To this must be added a number of queer economic and” 
political sects that have contributed to the confusion. 
by Oscar Ameringer in his 
appreved thes. 
candidacy of Sinclair, was also a treacherous blow at the 
course from” 
Communism to approval of candidates elected on capitalist 
It has even shamefully traduced the bleeding 
workers of Austria and has now struck this blow against. 
the California party. 
Our information is that John Packard resigned from 
the party out of sheer disgust. asserts that the’ 
general conditions in the party had become unbearable 
He charges that at 
a summer school of the party a noose was suspended from 
the ceiling with a card stating that it was intended for 


He there- 


We disagree 


We have: declined to pass on rumors, but we 


How can I help? 


will 


* + * 


intention of seeki:e the 
in 
this 


comrades 
again 


California 
Again and 


also sent an 


We 


As the party’s leading 


the article Comrade 


moment that Sinclair an-— 
Democratic nomi- 
Tcader has done its best 
fighting the de- 
column has been 
used to reason with readers and Socialist sympathizers 
against Sinclair’s course and the attitude of Ameringer’s ,, 
airmail letter to Milen 
Dempster, Socialist candidate for Governor, to send us 
sandidate such an 
article would be helpful, and it appears in this issue. 

Dempster 
“It is a comfort to have one paper at least that you 
know won't go half over to a movement like Sinelair’s. 
Thanks for your offer of help—we need it--many of the 
comrades even yet are confused.” 


writes: 


The condition of the party in California should sober 


healthy condition. 
radicalism is not Socialism. 


the party members throughout the country. 
We should understand that emotional 
There is tod much of unedu- 
cated radicalism in the party to make for a stable or- 
ganization and solidarity of thought and action. Sineldir 
himself is a type of the sentimental radical who has even 
been accepted by the Bolsheviks in Russia as more revolu- 
tionary than the party itself! 


It is an un- 


The situation in some sections of the party today is in 


babies’ 


ran away on 


some respects similar to that of 1919, when the “war 
a Communist carouse. 
have what may be called “depression babies” of various ~~ 
tynes. They are human material that is promising, but 
unless educated in Socialist fundamentals they will not 
the. be fitted for that intelligent service and action that are © 
essential to a healthy Socialist movement. 


Today we” 
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Said, and Did 
Not Say 


(Continued from Page One) 

decreasing. Unemployment is 
easing. Cost of living is ris- 
ing. The national debt and the cur- 
t operating deficit are mount- 





ven about the NRA—the most 
Wefinite thing in his speech—the 
‘President did not make very clear 
how far he is going to enforce 
Section 7A in procuring real col- 
lective bargaining, through unions 
of their own choosing; or what 
changes will be made in code en- 


- forcement in price fixing, in cur- 


tailment of production, ete. 

e other points are still more 
hazy. No one knows whether the 
Federal budget is to be balanced, 

or how or when; whether inflation 

or taxation is to be the method, or 

what kind; whether tariff walls are 


to continue or foreign trade to be 


attempted; whether the Federal 
Reserve is to be revived or a cen- 
tral bank established; whether the 
farm processing taxes and crop 
destruction are to continue; whether 
the RFC is to go out of business; 
whether TVA is to be extended; 
whether Public Works are to be cut 
in half or doubled, and so on down 
the list—the New Deal policies are 
‘not known to the public. 

And that uncertainty—rightly or 
Wwrongly—is feeding the fear of 
the future which block 
recovery. 

Roosevelt Capital-Labor 

Peace 

The child isn’t born and the par- 
ents are already fighting over the 
name. Already there appears to be 
a lot of locking horns between cap- 
ital and labor over the meaning 
“of the President’s “peace period” 
proposition. In the 
ening complications 


helps to 


face of threat- 
over interpre- 


tation of the President’s words 
Seeretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, after two conferences with 


Mr, Roosevelt, left for San Fran- 
cisco to address the A. F. of L. 
convention. Her purpose is to gain 
A, FY of L. backing for an armis- 
tice, the terms of which are al- 
Yeady in dispute. She explained 
that she looked upon the proposal 
as calling for increased resort to 
Federal and State mediation ma- 
ehinery while “reserving” labor’s 
Wweapon—the right to strike. 
However, as spokesman for cap- 
ital, the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York is- 
sued a statement pledging cooper- 
ation with the President, but chal- 
lenging labor to accept truce “in 
which neither group nor the Gov 
ermment will attempt to change 
existing relationships by force.” 


This drew an instant report 
from labor. President Green of 
the A. F. of L. flung the chal- 


Tenge back to the manufacturers 
The Associated Press quoted him 
in San Francisco as calling the 
manufacturers’ challenge a “sub- 
terfuge”’ and adding: “Let them 
first publicly announce they wil] 
obey the decisions of the constitut- 
ed authorities as the President sug- 
gested last night. They can issue 
no challenge to Jabor—they can 
make no protests—unti] they have 
first agreed publicly to bide by 
@ decision of these constituted 
authorities.” 
General Johnson's Swan Song 
In a speech replete with rhetoric 
for which he was noted in sixteen 
strife-laden months; Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson bowed himself out of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
hopeful that “far fewer dead cats” 
Would be tossed at his successors. 
Sometimes truculent, at others 
Sentimental, the retiring Admin- 
istrator addressed his farewells di- 
rectly to the NRA leaders and em- 
ployees who helped him build what 
he termed today “this holy thing,” 
and from which he said is depar-| 
ture under fire had been ineyitable | 
The new directorate of the NRA 
from the start, 
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| Sinclair’s EPIC Plan Is Only a 
Quack Remedy for Our Ills _ 














_— Upton Sinclair is offering 

is not Socialism or an install- 
ment of Socialism, but merely a 
relief program. He plans to put 
the unemployed to work at pro- 
ductive labor “exclusively for their 
own benefit,” in “idle and profit- 
less factories,” at hydraulic gold 
dredging, at building California’s 
Central Valley water project; and 
to feed them with food bought 
from the farmers with tax receipts 
and credits for goods produced by 
the unemployed. 

This is.not releasing to the people 
the abundance that America stands 
ready to produce under Socialism. 
It means using second rate fac- 
tories, for only these factories are 
wholly “idle and profitless.” It is 
attempting to create for the unem- 
ployed a system parallel to the 
capitalist system; and will lead to 
waste, confusion, and probably to 
the failure of the improvised sys- 
tem of heiping the unemployed. 
It does not permit of the planned 
economy that taking over the cen- 
tral economy of the capitalist 
system permits. It is one thing to 
assert that we ought to have power 
to put the unemployed to work; it 
is another thing to assert that we 
can abolish poverty simply by this 
method, or that we can apply this 
successfully on a _ large 


scale to make other aid fot 


method 
enough 


unemployed unnecessary. 


the 





Candidate for Governor of California 


working class, and win on a work- 
ing class basis the middle class 
allies that we must have in order 
to prevent fascism. Poverty can be 
ended only by abolition of the 
profit system and establishment of 
the cooperative commonwealth. 

Upton Sinclair set out to make 
the Democratic Party socialist. 
He seems to be ending up by 
making himself Democratic. From 
the beginning of EPIC he has been 
throwing the mantle of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal about 
his own shoulders. Now he glori- 
fies the President even more and 
sends a message to George Creel 
of “our complete harmony and 
overwhelming acclamation for the 
New Deal.” This, when the Presi- 
dent repeatedly avows his loyalty 
and faith in the present capi- 
talist system, and defends “honest 
profits.” 

At the convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr. Sinclair accepted 
a platform that changed “idle and 
partially idle factories,” which he 
proposed the state should buy or 
lease, to “idle and profitless fac- 
tories.” He replaced a tax on in- 
heritances of over $50,000 at a 
50% rate, with inheritance taxes 
a “just and moderate rate.” He 
the sales 
stock transfer 


at 
weakened repeal of 
and adoption of a 


tax 


tax, to repeal of the sales tax on 
He permitted his pro- 
graduated tax on prop- 


necessities. 


posal of a 





even it 





With these handicaps, 
can be put into operation al ( 
capitalism sufficiently well to 
mit many of the unemployed to 
support themselves, it will not 
produce a enough standard 


nesiae 


pel 


high 


| 
| 
| 


of living to attract workers out 
from even the part-time employ- 


, 


ment of the present capitalist sys- 
tem. Nor will it seriously weaken 
the present system by withdrawal | 


purchasing power; for the u of 





receive so littie 


{ mployed 
in charity their purchasing 
power is negligible. 

Socialists stand for capturing 
power and taking over the capi- 
talist system—not for patching it. 
We have a program of immediate 
relief, but do not spread the illu- 
sion that immediate measures will 
end poverty. We advocate them 
solely as they will strengthen the 


today 


} + 
that 





ly 


Merriam called out the militia to 
break the strike in San Francisco, 
Upton was careful that he didn’t 
say “yes”, and he didn’t say “no”. 
The best he could do was to write 
some time later that “he would 
consider he had failed lamentably 
as a Governor pledged to end 
poverty, if he let affairs come to 
the point where he had to call out 
the militia to break a strike.” In 
carelessness, perhaps, he revealed 
the disintegration of his Socialism 
when he was not horrified at dic- 
tating the phrase, “where he had 
to call out the militia to break a 
strike.” No Socialist in careless- 
ness could include such a phrase 
even as a remote possibility. 

Like all reformers, Sinclair prom- 
sis America half a loaf as more 
practical than working for the full 
Socialist loaf of abundance. Until 
America goes after the whole loaf 


little or nothing. [i 
in keeping votes from Sinclair, a 
reformer with good intentions, we 
strengthen Merriam, a reactionary. 
This, however, can not be helped 
under the circumstances. (It may 
mean that Tom Mooney will have 
to stay some years more in jail. 
But we know that Mooney, in line 
with his splendid refusal of parole 
and insistence on a pardon, would 
not want his release to come as a 
result of weakening the movement 
that is organizing to end capi- 
talism.) 

The situation has been difficult 
for the Socialist Party’ in Cali- 
fornia. Now the decision has been 
clearly made, our S.E.C. endorsing 
a full aggressive campaign for our 
complete ticket. We must build a 
stronger Socialist organization, 
solid and effective, to be ready to 
lead the people to Socialism. When 
that time comes we will not have 
their confidence if we even tacitly 
support Sinclair, the reformer. 

In California we rejoice that the 
Socialist Party of the U.S.A. is 
today so splendidly growing in 
membership and activity. We are 
fighting to do our part to build 
upon a Socialist position kept clear 
and strong. 











erty assessed at more than $5,000 
to be completely dropped. These 
are samples of the compromises he! 


has made now in his statements; 


weakening that is bound to mul- 





tiply when it comes to action. 
For Socialists to support a Demo- 
rat, even a radical Democrat, run- 
ig on Democratic ticket, is to 
epudiate our whole philosophy and 
history. Only on the 
platform of abolition of private 
ownership of industry can we build 


whole 


enough to 
and create So- 
ompletely repu- 
action any sort of class 
workers hand 


an organization solid 
capitalism 


Sinclair 


end 
clialism. 
diates in 
olidarity of 
and brain. 
When labor needed help from a 


man like him who commands public 


with 
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Why the Bitter Struggler 


By Otto Bauer 
Translated by Hersh Rosenfeld 


(Continued from last week) 
F‘ YR what shall we quarrel with 

the Communists in fascist 
\ustria today? Bourgeois 
mocracy does not exist there any 
more. We cannot quarrel whethe1 
should ourselves of 1t, 


or whether 


de- 


< 


avail 


ae 
to overt! 


we 

TOW ana 

‘rush 
Wherever 


ing class of 


fascism robs the work- 
1] 1] | » 1 ¢ 
all its legal rights, of 


all possibilities to fight with legal 


means, it self-evident that the 
working class must fight for po 
litieal ytower by means of revolu- 


it is self-evident that 


it only by means 


tionary force; 


it can hold on to 


of a_ revolutionary dictatorship. 
When the revolutionary dictator- 
ship crushes the fascist govern- 


ment apparatus, abolishes, in con- 
centrated production, the right of 
private property of the capitalists 
and the big land-owners, abolishes 





does not seem to satisfy either cap- 
ital or labor. Both sides talk as if 
they were cheated. In the near fu- 
ture we will introduce to you the 
five new directors of the NRA and 
give our opinion as to what may be 








1| Socialists 





t class-contradictions between 
the exploiting classes and the toil- 
ing masses of the people by means | 
of expropriating the exploiting} 
classes, it is self-evident that the| 
lass dictatorship of the proletariat | 


and give room to So-| 
the freedom 


must “die” 
cialist democracy, to 
and equality of a classless society. 
About all this there can be no more | 
difference of opinion 
and Communists, 
more strife. 

Are there any other reasons why } 
the Austrian workers 
now, after the object of strife was 


Ride - 
petween | 


no} 


any 


should 


split 
: | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eliminated by the abolition of 
bourgeois democracy ? 


Should we continue to quarrel} 
about our attitude toward the} 
Soviet Union? The Austrian Social | 
Democracy was the first among all| 
the Social Democratic part of | 
the European continent to re g- | 
lize the historical nce of! 
the Russian upturn ld § | 


ialism. The Austrian Secial De-| 
mocracy, in spite of i criti 
of certain details, took this w« tid | 
significance for granted and de- 
manded the solidarity of the world 
proletariat with the great Russian 
revolution and the joint defense of 
the Soviet Union by the world 
proletariat against the attacks of 
all capitalist powers. Must we re- 
eall the role played by the Austrian 





pe 78 


| Social Democracy at the Marseilles 


| ° ° 
we refuse all support to every im- 


congress and after? 

Or should we quarrel about our 
attitude toward war and split the 
Austrian working class on _ that 
account? Today there is no more 
any difference of opinion between 
Socialists and Communists that 


perialist war, that we utilize every 
war for the revolutionary acquisi- 
tion of power. 

Do we want with all that 
that today, under a fascist dictator- 
ship, there is, generally speaking, 


to say 


no more any difference in the 
manner of thinking between So- 
cialists and Communists? By no 


means!! The differences of history, 
of tradition, of education have still 
their effects here and there. The 





Democrat, who still values 
freedom so highly, will not cons 
tradict that wherever democracy 
is blasted by the class contradic- 
tions, the first thing to do is to 
establish a dictatorship of the 
proletariat that will abolish all 
classes and inaugurate in a So- 
cialist society the full freedom of 
the individual, the complete self- 


Social 


determination of the whole com- 
munity. 
Even the Communist, who still 


esteems much the role of vio- 
lence in social upturn, will grant 
that when violence has fufilled its 
historic function in abolishing the 
exploiting classes and expropriat- 
ing capitalist property, it will have 
to make room for the kingdom of 
freedom, which will find its realiza- 
tion in a Socialist society. 
The Communist bureaucracy 
to tear away from the 
Austrian working class the biggest 
possible part. That is why it car- 


50 





wants 


Social Democrat values freedom! ries most bitter struggle into 
much higher then the Communist;/the ranks of the workers. But 
the Communist values more the | while doing so it finds out that 
historical role of violence than thejthe object for strife is lacking. 
Social Democrat. iSinee it does not find this object 

This difference became, as it did,! hin the confines of Austria, it 
historical and surely has its effect looks for it outside of its borders. 
even today upon the approach tc) Thus it introduced, as the real ob- 
different problems. But could such} ject of strife the attitude to the 
differences in the moods, valua-!International. “Second or Third 


tions and opinions justify the) 
splitting of the working class? 
Aren’t there such individual differ- 
ences of opinion within each big 
party, even when it is highly cen- 


tional 


tralized and balanced? Even the' justify the split. 


International?”—this is the prob- 
lem it puts before the Austrian 
workers. The strife over belonging 
to one or to the other Interna- 
should bring about and 





too bad that, 
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Soctemennitesieess Ayiiee ice 


By Serah Limbach 
State Secretary, Socialist Party. 


PITTSBURGH. — Pennsylvania 
Socialists have launched a drive 
to raise a $5,000 Campaign and 
Organization Fund. The July 
party convention at Reading en- 
thusiastically voted to raise this 
fund after a review of activities 
of two years, and an analys is of 
the plan of the 1934 eampaign and 
organization opportunities, 

A special finance committee to- 
gether with the State candidates 
are conducting the campaign. The 
committee consists of Simon Libros 
of Philadelphia, Charles Sands of 
Reading, Wm. J. Van Essen, Sid- 
ney Stark and Julius W eisberg of 
Pittsburgh. 

Many branches have been or- 
ganized without the aid of a per- 
manent state organizer through 
state office contacts, members-at- 
large, or members of nearby lo- 
cals or branches. Applications for 
mining and other industrial com- 
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Every Socialist and Sympathizer 
by JULIUS DEUTSCH 
Eighty Pages, Six Startling Pictures 
Order from RAND SCHOOL, 25° 

SOCIALIST PARTY, 540 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Talkies Now Easy 
to Rent - Easy to 
-@ 
Soviet, French, German, 
GARRISON 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


should read 
Commander, T he Socialist Schutzbund 
7 E. 15th St., or from the 
Run Any Hall 
American Finest Films 
729-—7th Ave., N.Y.C.-—BRy. 9-2963 


Pennsylvania Launches Drive 





munities. 


of the officers of the Local No. xx, 
United Mine Workers of. America, 


(400 prospective Socialists), writes 
the secretary of one new branch. 
The only way the State office can 
aid these comrades is by mail or 
by sending members of the State 
committee and part-time organiz- 
ers It has been impossible to main- 
tain a full-time organizer, 
lack of finances. 

The response of our members in- 
dicate good prospects of raising 
this much needed fund. Most of 
the 5,000 subscription lists and 
booklets are already in circulation. 
An appeal was released to all party 
branches and sympathetic organi- 
zations which, in part, reads: 


To Party Members 


“The recent growth of the So- 
cialist Party in this State indi- 
cates the opportunities before us. 
The political campaign of 1934 
should be used not only-as a means 
of increasing our state-wide vote, 
and, in some jnstanees, electing 
Socialists to the Legislature, Dut 
also as a means of disseminating 
Socialist propaganda and educa- 
tion and to expand our organiza- 
tion and influence. 

“We are prepared to grapple 
with this task through: 8,400 
members, 162 branches, 30 Y.P.S.L. 
Circles, A FULL STATE-WIDE 
TICKET. 

“All our state candidates will 
participate actively in this eam- 
paign. Comrade Holmes has al- 
ready filled 35 dates. Comrades 
Maurer, Wilson and Daniel will 
tour the state in October. We have 
Congressional and State legis- 
lative candidates in most of the 
districts. 

“Already orders were placed 
with the printer for huge eampaign 
posters, for platforms and two 
leaflets written by Comrades 
Maurer and Holmes. 

“We urge you to get busy now, 
immediately. Sell the 10 coupons 
contained in the enclosed booklet. 
| Cireulate’ the contribution list 











Forty-six years of intensely act 
Labor movemen 


The Autobiography of 
Teacher, 


propagandist, organizer 


£ 

turous and colorful life that gav 
of the 

The special edition with 


portrait of Morris Hillquit, 
postpaid for $2.59. 





Loose Leaves from a Busy Life 


counselor for labor unions, Hillquit recorded brilliantly his adven- 


RAND BOOK STORE 


ive service in the Socialist and 
t is recorded in 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 


, tireless campaigner and _ legal 


e him a sure place in the lives 
masses. 


“We, who are. going to 
form the nucleus of this organiza- 
tion, also represent the majority 


with approximately 400 members” 


due tt 


|with the entire state ticket in New 


among your friends and fellow 
workers. Act quickly to provide 
the wherewithal to carry the So- 
cialist Party to a position of in- 
fluence and power, to hasten the 
establishment of a Socialist Com- 
monwealth, the hope of humanity.” 

Those wishing to assist may se- 
cure booklets and subscription lists 
from the State Office, 122—9th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





McLevy to Launch 
Campaign in New 


London, Conn. 
NEW LONDON, Conn.—Opening 
his campaign for Governor of Con- 
necticut, Mayor Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport will be principal speaker 
at a Socialist rally at Workmen’s 
Circle Hall, 80 Jefferson Ave., Fri- 
day night. Mrs. Celia D. Rostow 
of New Haven, candidate for Sec- 
retary of State, and Albert Board- 
man. of Norwich, candidate for 
State Controller, will also address 
the rally. 
Prior to the mass meeting, the 
state campaign committee will meet 


London to map plans for what So- 
cialist leaders predict will be the 


Free Book Explains 


RHYTHM ‘METHOD 
of BIRTH CONTROL 


Now it can be told! Here is definite information—not 
why, but HOW—on the safe, natural method. of 
BIRTH CONTROL approved by science and the 
church. Written by Joseph McCabe. And it’s free! 


‘The Rhythm Method of Natural Birth Control’ 


describes the Ogino-Knaus method, sensationally suc- 
cessful, entirely natural, which uses no drugs or in- 
struments. The book is complete—it fullv reveals 
HOW TO PRACTICE BIRTH CONTROL. The 
Catholic Church has officially approved this method 
—leading physicians acclaim its success. 


GIVEN 
FREE 


for sale. We give it free with one year’s sub- 
scription to The American Freeman at only 
$1.00—and that is the only way to get it. 


Read the American Freeman for up-to- ~date, infor cuties ey 
discussions of social, economic, and_ political subjects. (sae 
Send the coupon at once, with only $1.00 (cash, money m 


order or U. S. postage stamips). 














“The Rhythm Method of Birth Control” is not - 


THE AMERICAN FREEMAN, Box 1106, Girard, Kans. 

I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The 
American Freeman plus a FREE copy of “Rhythm 
Method of Natural Birth Control,’ postpaid. 
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most vigorous campaign in the his- 
tory of their party in Connecticut. 


Socialist Work Booms 
in Rockland County 


William Duffy, State Organizer, 
has been working in Rockland 
County, centering his efforts on or- 
ganizing a branch in Spring Valley 
and preparing for the Norman 
Thomas and Hermann Kobbe meet- 
ings on October 25 and 26. Duffy 
also spoke at several noonday meet- 
ings and at street rallies in Garner- 
ville and Nanuet. 

Street meetings next week in 
Pearl River and in Congers at 8 p. 








are being made 


. 15th Street New York City 


meets this week to ay plans to flood the 


m. on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
ning, respectively. August Batten, 
D. Roth and T. W. Davis will speak. 


PARTY NOTES 





Organized 1584 


Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initiation in one or both classes: ~ 
-Death Benefit $395 at the age of 16 t oe 


Class 
Class 


Death 


Per week $12.00 for 50 weeks and $6.00 for another 50 weeks. © 
$6 or $9 for 40 weeks and half of that amount for another 40 weeks, : 


$9 per week for the first forty weeks; $4.50 for another forty weeks. 
For further information apply to Main Office, William Spuhr, National Secretary 


W orkmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Telephone—HEgeman 38-4058 


OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 


Reserves on December 31, 1932-—$3,500,000.00 
Benefits paid since its existence: 


WORKERS! PROTECT YOURSELVES! 
In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death! 


A: 40 cents per month- 
44. 


at the age of 


B: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230. 


*arents may insure their children in case of death up to the- age ef a, 


Benelit according to age $20 to $200. 
SICK BENEFIT PAID: 


SICK BENEFIT FOR WOMEN: 


or te the Financial Secretaries of the Branches, 


Incerporated 1899 
Main Offices 714-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn; Ni Y 


Sick Benefit .$13,000,000.00 




















Ohio 








Stringent election laws have kept the 








Socialist state ticket off the ballot. The 
election board managed to “find” enough 
non-registered voters who signed So- 
cialist petitions to rule the party off the 
ballot. This disfranchises tens of thou- 
sands of voters. The state executive 
committee decided to carry on a write- 
in campaign for John Sommerlatte, can- 
didate for governor and preparations 
now. 
state secretary, reports 
will go on in full 
campaign committee 


Robert Dullea, 
that the campaign 
force. The state 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


The Largest Radicai Working- 
men’s Fraterna). Order 


75, 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


706 Branches All Over the 
States and Canada 


THE 


SOCIETY 


(ORGANIZED 4873) 


im Existence 


000 MEMBERS 


of America and operating 
supervision of the New 
Insurance Department. 


United 


WORKMEN’S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANGE 


A. co-operative Fire insurance. ’ 
affiliated with the Cooperative Pi 
ar : 

k —_ 
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state with leaflets, placards and stickers 





to acquaint the voters with the fact 





that the Socialist Party will not allow 





MORRIS HILLQUIT: 


{ 
te CTesetditlia O ee Riis 


ad 


Memorial Edition 1934 


itself to be disfranchised. 

“Dimes Against Millions” 

campaign slogan adopted is 

“Dimes Against Millions.” A _ concen- 

trated campaign to finance this work 

by dimes has been inaugurated. Special 

collection boxes with this slogan will be 

distributed _t to all party branches. 
Michigan 

The State Speaker’s Bureau has ar- 


ranged for a number of speakers to 
address »olitical rallies. Comrades 


The 


ay nt Causes That Make for Socialism Monarch, ‘Larsen, MeVarlan, Fagan, S. 
e Socialist Aim - Th cals Strachan, Woodcock, and Hodges are 
ith r e Methods of Socialism slated to speak during the next few 
wi an introduction by James Oneal weeks. Any local desiring speakers 
should communicate with Dorothy 

= 2 b fry Ss fe) Cc | A L } s . Pp A 4 T Y Chalk, 225 E. Forest Ave., Detroit. 
The first rally will be 


$6.50 a hundred 





549 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wayne County. 


held Friday, Oct. 12. John Monach, can- 











Price 
$1.50 














175 E. Broadway 


A Book of Importance 
To Thinking People 














didate for U.S. Senator, is the featured 
speaker. 

Branch 1. Headquarters, 225 E. Forest 
Ave. Ter. 2-8512. Business meeting 
Wednesday, Oct. 10. Speaker Saturday 


evening, open forum, Oct.13, P. T. Rath- 
bone, on “Modern Art,” illustrated with 
lantern slides. 





©@ John Chamberlain in N. Y. Times: 
be required reading for those interested in a problem 
which bulks larger on the horizon every day.” 


© Sidney Hook in Saturday Review of Literature: 
fate of the German Social Democracy and recent de- 
velopments of the convention of the American Socialist 
Party lift the present volume from the plane of Party 
Literature to that of world politics.” 


American League for Democratic Socialism 


Socialism, Communism and Fascism 


Eight Articles and Essays by seven authoritative 
and well-known Socialists: 
Portugeis, Wm. Ellenbogen, Karl Kautsky, David 


Shub, J. Yourievsky, Joseph Shaplen. 


Abraham Cahan, S. 


“The book should 


“The 


New York, N. Y. 











Pennsylvania 
For early delivery branches are ad- 
vised to place orders for Platforms, 
Holmes and Maurer leaflets immediate- 


ly. Orders for 45,000 have already been 
placed. 

Franz Daniel, candidate 
of Internal Affairs, is 
speaking dates from Oct. 
Send in your reservation 
Terms $10 per meeting. 
Place your order now for new State 
Constitution. Price, 5c per copy, 50c per 
dozen, $3.50 per 100. 

To encourage others, report your ac- 
tivities in The New Leader. Write a 
report or announcement of outstanding 
weekly activity on a postcard and mail 
to reach the state office not later than 
Monday. 

Westmoreland County. James Oneal, 
editor of The New Leader, will address 
public mass meeting of Westmoreland 
County Italians on Columbus Day (Oct. 
12) at the Greensburg High School Audi- 
torium. 

Bucks or a 
been fcrmed., at 


for Secretary 
available for 
17 to Nov. 7. 
immediately. 


A gd branch has| 





.. Mae 
foate: néoln in Highway. uth Lang- 








Delaware Gomme: Hereees will hold 
“an open air mass meeting at Norwood 


fasurance from $160 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18. §23 and $28 per week. Many 
— pay additional benefit from 
63 $5 per week. Consumption 
benefit $400 and 8600 or nine months 
nm our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
kill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
Per informatien apply te 
THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
176. East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 4-6060 

















Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? ¥ 
when eur Society offers.you — 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


1ocievre; $1 00% 














Park on Friday, Oct. 5, with George R. 
Cooper, legislative candidate from the 
2nd District, as speaker. 
Jefferson County. Finley 5S. 
thwaite, candidate for Congress, 27th 
District, machinist and financial secre- 
tary of the local lodge of machinists, 
will speak Friday, Oct. 5, at Emericks- 
ville and Sunday at Reynoldsville. 
Indiana County. Campaign meeting at 
Rossiter Thursday, Oct. 4. Finley S. 
Goldthwaite, candidate for Congress, 
27th District, will speak. 

York Oounty. Secretary Martir 
good campaign meetings in York, 
Lion and Dallastown. 

Cambria County. (Johnstown) William 
J. Van Essen, member of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will speak at Civil 
and Metroed Hall Saturday, Oct. 6. Ear- 
lier in the evening he will present char- 
Jugo-Slav 


Gold- 


reports 
Red 


ter to the new Johnstown 

branch, 

Pittsburgh. The 14th Ward Branch 
has adopted a_ resolution protesting 


against the N.E.C, taking action in favor 
of a united front with Communists 
whether on a local or a national scale. 


New York State 


Chautaugua County. Organizer Smith 
has already sent two applications for 
charters for locals, Ellicottville and 
Celoron. Ellicottville was credited with 
978 inhabitants by the 1930 census, 
Celoron with 1182, There are now six 
locals in Chautauqua County. 
9th Judicial District. The official con- 
vention at New Rochelle on Monday 
noniinated Emil Schlesinger of Scarsdale 
ifor Justice of Supreme Court 
Westchester age The official County 
Com e met at. New _Rochelle 
week and elected Jenn Hagerty 
poe Carl Parsons treasurer and Ruth 





and Pai 4 Promptly. * 
$75,000,006.00 Insurance — 
in Force, — 

$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 


$500,000.00 paid out in 
fire claims, 
60,000 Members. 


Upon aduelssien every member must 

make a vy equal to $1.00 for 
—* 00 of insurance. This 

will be repaid in ful] upon wi 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 
EAST 84th STREET 


New York City 




























of Norman Thomas to Canton and at 
densburg has had a stimulatin 
Socialist sympathizers have hi 

of organizing a local. soon. 

Buffalo. Local Buffalo has van on 
a two years’ lease, a large downtown 














headquarters at 479-483 Main St., near 
Mohawk St. It will occupy the entire 
third floor, which seats over 300 e. 
It is in a modern fire-proof, sound-proof 





building. It will contain the offices of 
the party. 
The first party function in the new 






a general 


party 
11. 


headquarters will be 
meeting, Thursday eve., Oct. 


Massachusetts 
The New England branches of the 
Finnish Federation have adopted a seats 
lution objecting to any, united 
ith Commun 






















oo Lawscuee County. The recent visit 
























the present order, the stupidity of 
continuing a system which means 
poverty for the many and such 
visions of a free and well-ordered 
community as that portrayed by 
Alfred Bingham, Socialists will be 
in general agreement. Chase. 
Flynn, Soule, Van Kleeck, Cham- 
berlain, Polakov, Rorty and Rod- 
man and others expose the grim 
horrors of capitalist society with a 
good deal of realism. 

The contributions dealing with 
the way out are more uneven. Ben- 
jamin Stolberg presents the “mili- 
tantly revolutionary” point of view 
that, in 1932, “the radical threw 
his vote away by voting;” There 
was no Trotskyite party in the 
field. Therefore, what could a poor 
radical do to advance the revolu- 
tionary cause but stay comfortably 
at home with Stolberg? Several 


he New Deal on the Grill 
Cs By Harry W. Laidler 
CHALLENGE TO THE NEW 
"DEAL. Edited by Alfred H. 
Bingham and Selden Rodman. 
N. Y.: Falcon Press. 1934, 284 
pp. $2.50. 
DURING the first months ot 
r the New Deal a number of 
books were hastily rushed to the 
printer describing to employers 
what they had to do to “take the 
- teeth out” of the New Deal, or 
- announcing to the average man 
that an American revolution had 
taken place which would bring 
him security and plenty. 

We are now witnessing an- 
other type of literature: a liter- 
ature of skepticism regarding the 
blessings of Roosevelt's “raw 
deal,’ as John T. Flynn char- 
acterizes it, a literature pointing 
out that, if chaos or dictatorship 
is to be prevented, not regulated 
capitalism but socialization of 1n- 
dustry is the need of the hour. 

This radical point of view in gen- 
eral.is presented in this volume. 
“Challenge to the New Deal” is a 
collection of articles written by 
thirty-five progressives and rad- 
icals appearing during the last 
year or so in the magazine Com- 
mon Sense. The book is divided 
into three parts, although, in the 

*nature of the case, each section ; 
somewhat overlaps the other. The!ernor Olson of Minnesota sees in 
first section deals with the collapse, the future the Republican party 
of the system at the end of the,becoming even more than it is to- 


unimportant groups which have 
never put a ticket in the field, pro- 
claim their respective groups as 


utterly ignoring the Socialist Party 
with its years of uncompromising 
battle for a cooperative order! 





It is, nevertheless, of interest to 
note that those who talk of the 
need of a powerful party independ- 
ent of both of the old parties have 
given up the belief that a new lib-| 
eral party is needed. John Dewey 
urges a united radical party. Gov- 





Hoover regime; the second with the] day the Tory party, the Demo- | 
fundamental flaws of capitalism,}cratic party becoming, possibly, a 
and the third with a program of |liberal party and a third mass 


movement gradually emerging 
which “must espouse a new eco- 
nomic philosophy and set its sails 
fearlessly on the political seas. 
must be revolutionary and, at the 
same time, well grounded in a prac- | 
| tical program, one possible of | 
achievement.” 


action. In his introduction John 
Dewey declares that, a short time 
ago, there was much discussion as 
to whether the intellectuals were 
© turning to the right toward conser- 
vatism, or to the left. “There is 
no longer such a discussion: the 
intellectuals are left.... The only 
question is how far left they have 
gone.... At the same time, 
American radicalism is turning 
away from European models and 
philosophies in an increasingly in- 
telligent attempt to solve its own 
problems in its own way.... As 
it becomes increasingly obvious to 
American intelligence that the 
present system is near dissolution, 
great problems in social engineer- 
ing arise.” The question is, “How 
can a world be brought through 
collapse to a better social order?” 

Throughout the book these prob- 
lems are discussed with vigor and | 
sincerity. With the indictment of | 


HILLQUIT IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


(Continued from Page Two) 
have to reorganize and re-arm it-| 
self morally and politically so 4S; prominent leader in the Danish la- 
to be in a position, in the new revo-| bor movement, is seriously ill in 
lutionary conditions, to direct the) Mt. Sinai Hospital and may not be 
international workers’ army and | able to complete his tour. j 
lead it to victory. Only revolu-| Comrade Hansen was stricken 
tionary Marxism, which is equally | Sept. 25 after he had addressed a 
free from sectarianism as from) jyncheon meeting of the Workers’ 
eharacterless and unprincipled ¢a-| Educational Council. In spite of 
pitulation before the “Jacobinism” | pis illness anl against the wishes 
of bolshevism— which 1S dividing | of physicians, he insisted upon lec- 
and weakening the working class— turing for the Socialist Party. He 
is able to succeed in this problem | snoke only a few minutes. 
of re-armament,. J After Hansen had been put to 

What ™ tireless and passionate jog in the home of a comrade, he 
ehampion Hillquit would have been | became worse, suffering a hemor- 
in the achievement of this end! | rhage that night and next morning 
And how infinitely sad one feels he was rushed to the heepital. Fes 
when one thinks that he is no more oe e ee gp be “ “ —— core 
Sea-witl never be among us! a while it was feared that he 

wauld need a blood transfusion but 


the latest bulletin from his doctor 
| indicates that this will not be nec- 





zation that 


there can be no solution 


that are each tooting their own| 
horn and refusing to get together | 
with their fellows in an attempt to | 
make their dream of a cooperative | 
commonwealth a reality. 


PAUL HANSEN IS 
SERIOUSLY ILL 


By Hy Fish 














New Jersey 


Passaic. Rally and pep meeting of |} 

tty branches Friday, Oct. 5, at 585) essary. 

ain Ave. Dr. William Bohn will be aneaan. « » Gacialia noe » 
thet ‘sneaker. | Hansen sends Sox ialist greetings 
Outdoor meetings continue Saturday|to the comrades urging them not 


eve., Oct. 6, at Monroe St. and Hamilton | 


to worry. He feels better and 





Ave.. William K. Tallman of Jersey , 
City, mein, speaker. ;' : hopes to leave the hospital soon. 
and School Extention Class begins ET a ad > " 
Nov. 15, and tickets may be obtained Branc¢ ay and ener who have 
)from branch members. Yipsels meet) arranged meetings for Comrade 
| Wednesday evenings and party mem- € 








Hansen, should get in touch with 
the national office at once for fur- 
ther instructions, 


bers Friday evenings at above address. 
West New York. Street meeting 15th 
and Bergenline Ave., y, Oct. 
s 7 




















all 


He 
chr 


failed to say how. 
was even more serious was 


his 
the 
tex 


thusiasm for the proposed 
peace pact or truce ought 
to be very guarded. 

If the President had con- 
writers deal with the necessity of | demned 
a mass working. class party, but | by Talmadge of Georgia 
some of them, at the head of small,j}or Ehringhaus of North 
Carolina, or 
black 
riam, 
the hope of such a mass movement, | one might have more con- 
| fidence conrening the kind 
of truce he might work 
out. As it is, it must be 
;remembered that not even yet have George Sloan 
|and the code authorities in the cotton textile busi- 
|ness given any clear, unequivocal promise to abide 
| by the 
| without discrimination. 


B 


ha 


| edged. 
state New York but it is to a large extent a con- 
prowtine of fear. 

CLEVELAND. — Paul Hansen,| workers on the industrial front and on the political 
front learn to find strength in organization. 

Our Socialist duty is plain. 
we have not; namely, an aggressive Socialist 
ganization 
Farmers and workers are ready for our message. 
In it is their hope. 


The A. F. of L. Convention 


L 


By Norman Thomas 


TIMELY FORICS 


Roosevelt Goes to the Right 


HE President’s latest radio speech was a de- 
fensive document—successfully defensive as far 
as Republican criticism is concerned, but very vul- 
nerable from a Socialist standpoint. On the whole 
the President went to the right. The speech was 
important for what he did not say. He did mention 
unemployment 


insurance. 
said that he would end 
onic unemployment but 
What 


complete silence on 
Hitlerization of the 
tile area. Labor’s en- 


what was done 


even by the 
reactionary, Mer- 
of California, then 





Thomas 


Norman 


Winant report and to take back strikers 


ut, of course, the thing that emphasizes Roose- 


| velt’s essential support of capitalism was his distinct 
| pledge of faith in private profit and private initia- 
| tive. He cannot accept the dominion of private profit 

and private initiative—the latter being a badly bat- 
| tered 
scarcity toward which both NRA and AAA made a 
| great contribution. 


article—without accepting the economy of 


There is only one way out, and 


| that is Socialism. It is the cooperative common- 
| wealth; it is planned production for use, not profit, 
{based on social ownership in the interest of the 
igreat mass of workers with hand and brain and 
It | their children. 


Up-State New York : 


|JN my campaigning up-state in New York, two 

The hopeful thing about the book/* things have enormously impressed me. The first 
is the practically unanimous reali-|is the poverty of the farmers. Certainly well over 
the contention long}half the dairy farmers of New York State are in 
made by Socialists is right, that|the red. Tenant farmers are going steadily deeper 
of our}into debt. 
present disorder under capitalism, | tobacco in an effort to provide a little better for his 
and that we must mobilize our | children. I saw a farm where a barn had burned 
forces for a completely new system. | down; its owner found it cheaper to buy his neigh- 
The tragic thing about the book is| bor’s farm well equipped with buildings than to re- 
the realization of the number of | build his own farm. 
revolutionary forces in America—j| slaughter of cattle this winter because of the partial 
non-Communist in their make-up— | drought in the dairy country. The farmers haven’t 
the hay to carry over their cows. That is the situa- 
tion in New York State in the second winter of AAA. 
The 
| been the frankness with which people in the towns 


I met one of them who had given up 


There will be a tremendous 


second thing which has distressed me has 


ve visited have confessed their fear to come 


lout openly to acknowledge their virtual agreement 
with Socialist principles. I 
trip when this fear has been so candidly acknowl- 


do not remember any 


There is a curious conservatism about up- 


It will last until the farmers and 


We must get what 
or- 


in every county in New York State. 


L good wishes and earnest hopes to the A. F. 
of L. convention in its momentous sessions. The 


convention has some immediately practical tasks on 
hand. 
never again shall the magnificent devotion and spon- 
taneous 
textile 
achievements. 
ional 
aggravating form within the building trades depart- 
ment. 
and the principle of industrial unionism. 
hasten the progress labor is making in clearing out 
trace 
individual members of labor unions civil rights as 
members, at least comparable to the rights possessed 
by them as citizens. 


It must so organize the labor movement that 


solidarity shown by the workers in the 
strike win little results in concrete 
It must put an end to the jurisdic- 
which have cropped up again in 


so 
disputes 


It must advance the amalgamation of unions 
It must 


of racketeering. It must guarantee to 


It is difficult to exaggerate the harm that is done 


to labor’s cause when workers begin to feel that 
the unions themselves or their officers are dictators 
and exploiters. 
between the international organization of musi- 
cians and its New York local illustrates the kind cf 


The situation that now exists as 


thing I mean. What I have been saying ought to 
represent a program on which all workers can unite. 

To it, of course, we Socialists think should be 
added a demand for a labor porty. In times when 
the long arm of government reaches so far and so 
intimately into labor affairs it is a matter of life 
or death for the workers whether they or the ex- 
ploiters are to control government. The vehicle for 
workers with hand and brain who’ want to control 
government must be a workers’ party in the fullest 
sense of the word. That is to say, a party of all 
who labor with hand and brain in town or country, 
in mine, on field, in factory, in office, or school. 
There is no other political tool than a party of the 
workers which will serve the emancipation of 
those who toil. 


Epic Troubles 


CCORDING to the New York Times, George 
Creel has come to New York boasting that al- 
ready- he and other Democrats have toned down 
Upton Sinclair and his program. He, as Sinclair’s 
defeated opponent, may be whistling to keep his 
courage up. What is more ominous is the last copy 
of the Epic News which I see. In it Upton Sinclair, 
or his friends in his behalf, are boasting that Secre- 
tary of War Dern is supporting Sinclair. That is 
support from the head of a department which is 
militarizing America, the head of a department 
which has been in alliance with the “merchants of 
death” in a most nefarious trade the world has 
ever seen since the slave traffic. Upton himself in 
his Diary of his trip East boasts that he has got 
support from Samuel Untermyer, Father Coughlin, 
and that Jim Farley asked him to call him “Jim.” 
Nevertheless, I want to answer some inquirers 
from California why it is the job of Socialists to 
face facts as facts. It is not the job of Socialists 
to fight Sinclair as an individual. We have got to 
go out of our way to make it clear that we are not 
wanting to give aid and comfort to Governor Mer- 
riam. But there is something more important even 
than the next election in California. That is to keep 
the banner of Socialism flying and to organize the 
forces of Socialism around that banner. There is 
no sure hope in any other method or in any other 
army than the army of the workers dedicated to 
the Socialist cause. It ought to be the purpose of 
the California campaign and of the brave com- 
rades who are keeping the flag flying to build the 
organization for the future. 





Russia in the League 


HERE is much to be said for Russia in the 

League of Nations. Had she been there years 
ago, history might have been somewhat different. 
Nevertheless, I offer my sincere condolences to the 
Communists, who are nearly choking over their own 
past words which they have had to swallow. So- 
cialists have been called almost every ugly name 
because in part and fashion they have said that 
there were some good ends to be served through the 
League of Nations. Now Russia sits at the Council 
table and American Communists are supposed to 
applaud. . 

Actually, of course, Russia—not without reason— 
is following the old diplomacy of checks and balances 
in Europe, and doing it with considerable skill. But 
it is a crazy and perverted internationalism that 
has to subordinate international problems to the 
interest of one nation, to the extent to which Com- 
munist internationalism has to subordinate itself to 
Russian interests. Let me add that now that Russia 
is in the League, there is a better case for America’s 
joining. But there is also, if anything, an increased 
need that if America ever joins the League she 
should make it plain that she does not thereby 
pledge herself to go to war on any terms to en- 
force peace. 

We want to see Russia defended against capitalist 
attack. We do not want to play second fiddle to a 
virtual Russo-French alliance, not even although 
the ostensible enemy of both countries in Europe is 
Hitler. Meanwhile, of course, our hope is not in the 
League of Nations but in a federation of cooperative 
commonwealths which must be built. American 
participation in the work of the Labor Office in 
Geneva may be a little step forward and of some 
value in developing an effective internationalism of 
labor, and on such internationalism we must depend 
for the final victory over war. 





Sacred Memories 
(proses will always be a month of sacred 
memory to the Socialists of the United States. 
In that month two of their great leaders died. The 
first to go was "Gene Debs. Last year Morris Hill- 
quit left us. The first anniversary of his death will 
be widely observed in Socialist circles. It ought to 
be an occasion of new dedication of Socialists to 
the great task of Socialism, and out of it ought to 
come new energy for the immediate campaign 
at hand. 
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‘Devotion to Socialism by World Socialism 
J 
e By William M. Feigenbaum By Algernon L 
7 Po. ; non Lee 
l- ORRIS HILLQUIT, the matchless leader of HEN Tl % i! wait di i 
n . "Et : “N Morris Hillquit died a year ago, it was 
American Socialism for so many years, was ‘I sociali 1¢, i i 
. 2 rp ) nany years, was not American Socialism alone, it was inter- 
: ust over 64 years old when he died, having been ational Socialis i 
is oe ee os ee? s 1 natronal Socialism as well, that suffered a loss 
y orn in Riga, August 1, 1869. For close to half which today is still tragically real and whiel 
r p century he devoted all of his great ability, and i % "Gisily. repair.” For toenail <i 
. J ) great ability, < time cannot easily repair. For twenty-nine years 
_ is whole energies to the cause of Socialism and : e ; i f lanti 
: rg sm ; our comrades on the other side of the Atlantic 
is pf Labor, which to him were one. é im 
; | : had known him well and counted him as one 
: Hillquit, whose father and mother were cultured of themselves 
l 7 >, © . « " + »at} ; =o} j 4 
: nd educated people, had a good education in Russia, By this I do not mean that they looked upon him 
) but when he was brought to the United States at the as a European Socialist who happened to live in 
1S : 7 : bins tits afacation 4 : ° 5 ‘ e j 
in hella one to ae es his education at night the United States. That he was not, and they felt it. 
t e€ g in a shirt factory by day. The story They knew him as an American Socialist who was > 
) pf those early years are told with ineffable charm in i st sens i i i i ; 
: ‘coerdeest ee b ‘ in the fullest sense an internationalist, in knowledge j 
> s > °c < 5A VAS . ‘ ata i 
ly hes g memoirs, “Loose Leaves From a Busy and sympathetic understanding, as well ag in ? 
; idealistic feeling and intent. They knew hi ‘ 
. siete ital ey ( ts y knew him as q 
0 “yon the es beginning of his life in this country the one man who, far and away better than all ) 
Ss ook an active part in the then weak Socialist others, could interpret America to them and equally : 
8 novement. There was a weekly Socialist paper ; i ‘pr cur ? 
“ cere, there j is pape well interpret Europe to us. In the congresses and Q 
¢ ished r ; iddink and edited by Abraham Cahan, executive meetings of the International, from his ¢ 
= hat h eden “ D er-Leitung. Hillquit later confessed first appearance at Amsterdam in 1904 to his last ; 
n ffici , ee ce wages manager, associate editor and at Vienna in 1931, Germans and Frenchmen, Rus- 
D) b 2 o "20 + Nic ; sNHipe i i i ’ 
“ “sae poet, om er ova to furnish one inspira- siangs and Danes, Italians and Britons and Poles, all ‘ 
e rp i “ age The salary was three dollars listened to him with the same respect when spe~ 5 
rn) 7 c ; > . ifi y i Z 
* week, when he got it. cifically European problems were under considera- < 
“ There followed years of night school teaching, tion as when he spoke to them of American con- 
nd aw study, graduation from New York University, ditions, and with the same respect as they paid to 
¢ gdmission to the bar, and the beginning of his men of their own continent. ° 
ye aw practice, a practice never fiar from the labor Hillquit was implicitly internationalistic in 
4 ament. thought and feeling. Amid the chauvinistic frenzy 
In those early days Hillquit was associated with of 1917-18 it esemed to him the mosst= aaa 
jahan and Meyer London and other pioneer So- me the world to answer the slogan “America Hisar 
ialists, with whom Socialist activity was indis- wien ee noble cry “Mankind first! Liberty first! 
inguishable from activity in the labor movement. Brotherhood first! No matter whether it was in 
fost of the needle-trades unions were organized by our own party convention or in a court of justice 
e Relatiets in that way. or before a hostile mob, his answer was the same. 
: NIE cies. Nikideis he ntils ey. i asian tanita And because his internationalism was so deeply 
e Affairs. _Unlike some of his comrades, he readily von. Mig 0 pre Pee: ee ee 
n hdjusted himself to the American scene and had a toward the blustering anti-patriotism of a Gustave 
e ‘feel” for American politics and for the sentiments wong adel eg ee eee Herr’, 
a bf the American workers far superior to most of his ee turned into blustering jingoes. 
it Polleagues. By 1898, when he was still under thirty, *—— No doubt the quality of Hillquit’s internationalism 
e he was already an important figure in the party. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ee was in some part due to the broad and rich culture 
1 That year the internal dissen- | . The remarkable bronze bust of Morris Hillquit by Konikov he acquired in boyhood and youth in his native city 
. ions began that resulted three) |=" —— . —————_ = — Be iF coats Se 
rears later in the formation of the ee j| French, Russian, and German ele- 
i Se Bectation porter out of ti ments were integrally blended, and 
S major faction of the DeLeon-| 7 ' senpronad war ovecdeinia 
it ontrolled Socialist Labor Party,! e O es ra Itlons O '@| n in suppccemnt net oye ae 
t he Social Democratic Party organ- | rag larger part, I believe, it was 
ized by Eugene V. Debs, the Social ; eer sadn akties evi 
e fee sy ‘ By Prof. ° alance whi 
dite Party of Macuneiunsite y rof. Charles A. Beard balance which was perhaps innate 
: j : ~ lel a —a capacity for seeing things i 
0 hat had won important election JUS! when and how my ac-}in that connection and of seeing|and was generous to those who} detail and as a wh Pipe. yo 2 
“ rictories, and other groups. Hill- , ‘ 4 gre him frequently differed fr hi etal anc as a whole at the same 
5 uit had led the fight against the quaintance with Morris Hill- At our first meeting I was imme re i a were Rape ges Magi 
< . ° Z s Ss - . ns aly iT ¢ . 
d DeLeon party despotism in the| quit began I cannot recall, but it] diately drawn to the man. Unlike I think that I have never known tea ap See ee 
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T is hard believe that a 
whole year has passed since 
Morris Hillquit left us, so deep 


is our sorrow over his passing 


to 


away and so unforgettable is the 
memory of his life work. In 
Morris Hillquit the Sécialist and 
Labor International lost one of 
its brightest lights. In him we 
found the personification of So- 
cialist America, in him we saw 
the hope and victory of American 
Socialism. Whenever he came to 
Europe and spoke in our midst 
we listened with the closest at- 
tention and with bated breath. 
He was a sober Marxist surgeon 
of human society; he wag a con- 
vincing and compelling orator of 
the people; and he was a pas- 
sionate, zealous apostle of world 
peace. 

He was a man of scientific 
theory, constructive practice and 
class-conscious organization, 

Above all, he was one of the 
purest, most noble and most self- 
sacrificing souls to arise out of the 
proletariat, and with great logic of 
mind and fire of action to show all 
oppressed people the way to a new 
life and a new Socialist future. 

It is now thirty years since I 
first met Morris Hillquit. That was 
at the historic congress of the So- 
cialist and Labor International at 
Amsterdam in 1904. He aroused 
our interest immediately upon his 
fi#st appearance. Since then we 
had opportunities. to meet him more 
often at conferences of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Internationa] 
and at the International Congresses 
at Stuttgart, Copenhagen and in 
Basel, and likewise at the post-war 
congresses at Hamburg, Marseilles, 
Brussels and Vienna. Here Morris 
Hillquit would usually be entrusted 
with important and extremely diffi- 
cult reports pertaining to questions 
of economics, and he could always 
be depended upon to work out his 
report in a way which showed a 
deep, plastic understanding of the 
subject at hand as well as unusual 
expert knowledge. 

In July, 1931, Morris Hillquit, 
accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, left for Vienna to attend 
the International Socialist Con- 
gress. It caused us unbounded 
pleasure that he should on this 
occasion stop at Prague and other 
points of interest in our Czecho- 
slovak Kepublic. We were happy 
indeed to show our most welcome 
guest the great progress of' the 
Socialist and labor movement in 
Czechoslovakia and to point out all 
the conerete and constructive work 
of Socialists in our government to 
promote cultural progress, peace 
and better living conditions for all 
the working people in our Republic. 

The Socialist movement in 
Czechoslovakia is so strong that 
our government would be unthink- 
able without the participation of 
the Socialists, and our movement 
feels that it is not only its right 
but its duty to help guide the 
government and all public institu- 
tions and prepare the ground for 
the ultimate and inevitable trans- 
formation of a political democracy 


into an economic and a Socialist 
democracy. That is also why our 
Czechoslovak Republic, even dur- 
ing the most bitter storms of 


fascism across its boundaries, re- 
mains and shall always remain a 
stronghold of liberty and democ- 
racy in the heart of Europe. 


Czechoslovak Workers 
And Morris Hillquit 


By Dr. Frantisek Soukup 


President of the Senate of Czechoslovakia 








Thomas G. Masaryk, as well as for 
his noble-minded wife, Charlotte 
Masark, She was born in Brooklyn 
of an old American family and was 
our co-worker in the labor and So- 
cialist movement for forty years. 
She now rests in a modest cemetery 
at Lany, near Prague. This year 
it was the privilege of American 
children of Czech descent from New 
York, Cleveland and Chicago, who 
took part in our great III Labor 
Olympic Games in Prague, to deco- 
rate he simple grave with scarlet 
flowers. 

Morris Hillquit told me how well 
he liked our Republic and that 
upon his return to America he 
would write a whole book about it. 
For his information, I send him an 
English translation of President 
Masark’s well-known book, “The 
Making of a State.” 

Morris Hillquit had not been in 
our midst since the Vienna Con- 
gress in 1931. A year ago, when I 
left for America, my thoughts, my 
memories were with Morris Hill- 
quit. I was overjoyed that I should 
meet him on American soil, but 
when I landed in New York there 
was no Hillquit to greet me, In- 
stead, his dear wife Vera, his 
daughter Nina, and his brother 
came to meet me at the pier. They 
gave me his letter, dated June 22, 
which read as followss: 


Dear Frank:—I looked for- 
ward to your visit with the 
greatest pleasure and hoped that 
I would be there to greet you 
upon your arrival. Sad fate, 
however, would have it other- 
wise. I. have been ill for a 
greater length of time and am 
now in the country to recover 
and to recuperate. I suppose, 
however, that after you complete 
your American tour and return 
to New York, I shall se you more 
often. Please accept my expres- 
sion of welcome to America, 
and I hope sincerely that we 
shall soon meet again. 

Your 
Morris Hillquit. 


When after two months I re- 
turned to New York my first 
steps were directed to the bedside 
of Morris Hillquit. Thas was on 
August 23. Morris was not as yet 
in New York and we had to go out 
to Asbury Park. I rode out there 
with my dear comrade Julius 
Gerber, secretary of the Socialist 
Party of New York, and Jaroslav 
Novak, Czechoslovak Consul-Gen- 
eral, my old, faithful friend and 
co-worker in the Czechoslovak revo- 
lution. We reached Asbury Park 
at noon. Comrade fillquit’s wife 
and daughter were waiting for us 
and took us to the room where he 





AjMissionary of 


‘Socialism 


By Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


UGENE Debs, Victor Berger 
and Morris Hillquit—these 
were the names by which American 


Socialism was known to us on this 
side of the Atlantic. Morris Hill- 
quit and Victor Berger were the 
missionaries who brought the So- 


cialist message from the Old World 
to the New. And there they found 
Eugene Debs, who confirmed the 
fundamental truths of our doctrine 
by appearing from the Middle West 
as a Socialist of indigenous origin. 
Morris Hillquit was best known to 
us personally. For many years he 
was the plenipotentiary of Ameri- 
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‘and gazed long at the window be- 
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In Prague 
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Czechoslovak Republic. Rear row: 
Dr. F.. Soukup, Hillquit, Joe Novak, 
former Secretary of the Bohemian 


Hillquit as the guest 


Socialist Federation of America. 
Front row: Nina Hillquit, Mrs. 
Vera Hillquit 





lay. Morris could no longer walk. 
He expressed great joy when he 
saw me. We embraced and had a 
long chat, like two brothers. I ex- 
pressed fully the state of things in 
Europe. Morris found joy in the 
thought of his being well again and 
attending the next meeting of the 
International Executive. Deeply 
moved, we parted. For a while I 
held his hand against my heart 
and promised to greet all hig ude 
comrades in Europe for hint 
seemed somewhat cheered and when 
we left him we stood in the street 


hind which Morris Hillquit wag to 
fight his last battle, as though--we 
anticipated his early end. gy. * 

That evening, Comrade Hifiquit 
sent a letter to the special meetifig 
of the New York Socialist Party 
at which I spoke. In this historic 
letter, one of his last, Morris Hill- 
quit wrote: 

“The International Socialist 
movement can be justly proud of 
our party in the new Czecho- 
slovak Republic. During all the 
stirring post-war years, through 
its victories as well as defeats in 
revolutionary conflicts, this party 
stood firmly and_ unshakably 
upon the foundations of Socialist 
democracy for the working 
classes. They have performed a 
monumental feat in firm Socialist 
education among the workers of 
their country, they have built 
mighty institutions of education 
and defense and have had a 
noteworthy influence upon the 
forming of a young and a pro- 
gressive state. The enlightened 
and untiring activity of our com- 
rades contributed much towards 
the fact that Czechoslovakia to- 
day is one of the firmest strong- 
holds against the spread of 
fascist dictatorship in Europe.” 

[Comrade Soukup is too modest 
to quote from Morris Hillquit’s 
letter a certain section relating to 
himself. Hillquit wrote: “Frantisek 
Soukup is one of the true leaders 
of International Socialism, who 
take their single-minded and un- 
flagging devotion to our great 
cause as a simple matter of course; 
who give all their abilities and 
accomplishments, their time and 
thought to the service of Socialism 
without ostentation personal 
ambtion in utter oblivion of them- 
who grow great with the 
growth of the party and never seek 
to rise above it.”—Ed.] 

We were indeed grateful for this 
striking expression of clear under- 
standing and proper estimate of 
the constructive work toward So- 
cialism within our Republic. 

When I stepped on French soil 
at Cherbourg, I sent Hillquit my 
heartiest regards. That was my 


or 


selves; 


junshakable principle; the tem- 
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‘-+man of honest ’ 
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A Bridge B 


America 


By Raphael A 


VEN if I had never known 

Morris Hillquit personally I 
would have a clear and lively 
picture of this moral and intel- 
lectual giant from “Loose Leaves 
from a Busy Life,” his fascinat- 
ing memoirs sp kindly sent me 
by Mrs. Vera Hillquit. The ten- 
derness and sweet nature com- 
bined with great solid worth and 











permanent of a fighter and the 
sharp debater 
combination 
with a gentle-' 


thoughts whv 
first of all 
wants the 
truth; a skep-° * 
tical and analy- 
itical mind 





with a deep de- es 
votion to the R. Abramowitsch 
ideals of So- 





cial and to the proletariat—this 
is the secret of Hillquit and of 
his charm for everyone who came 
into contact with him. 

I had the good fortune to know 
him personally and not cnly from 
his book. My friendship with him 
started in 1907, when I first visited 





cablegram from Comrade Leg that 
Morris Hillquit was dead. All of 
us were heartbroken, 

His memory in the hearts of all 
workers of Czechoslovakia is deep 
and unforgettable. 

Please extend our heartiest and 
most sincere greetings to Comrade 
Hillquit’s wife Vera, his daughter 
Nina, and to his brothers. To them 
I send my best wishes, and you, 
dear comrades, whom I cannot for- 
get, please accept my greetings 
from Prague. 
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America. Again we met and re 
newed our friendship at the Inter 
national Socialist Congress in Ham 
burg in 1923. He was at that time 
influenced by the Bolshevik revo 
lution which he never, by the way, 
accepted in full, but which attract 
ed his revolutionary sentiments 
with its grandeur. Nevertheless 
very soon we found a common lan 
guage and a mutual understanding 
The merciless analytical talent of™YOUT 
Hillquit very soon discovered thegyour 
true anti-Socialist and disruptivegjawa} 
implications of the terroristic dieqiyou, 
tatorship of the Bolsheviks. An 

During my American tours inffcruel 
1925-1926 and in 1929-19380, mypijust 
dear dead friend and I spoke formticip: 

















































hours. In Europe I saw him time Th 
and time again, and we worked wrote 
hand in hand with him in the In4§Hillq 
ternational at its Congress and its@lively 
‘}executive sessions. tion < 
In the International his voic@Jin, n 
was always listened to with thdfa p p 
deepest respect. Our InternationalMlest s 
which is rather European in char@land 
acter, is very sensitive to peopl@#leade 
who are not well acquainted with@lost t 


have 

that 
yeat 
throu; 


the complicated forms of Europeay 
political life. But to the words 0 
Hillquit there was never a skeptica 
or inattentive audience. In Hillqui 
we always felt a man who under@Morri 
stands thoroughly and scientificallyfvices 

the processes of political life imMoftier 
Europe. He was in Europe a Eurogration 
pean as he was in America am Of . 


American. pn th 
The loss of this wonderful com#gnatch 
bination of two worlds in one hea@™iowev 


alled 
women 
ot on 


of this living bridge between Amer. 
ida and Europe will be felt for 
long time to come in the Americar 
and European working class movedearnat 
ments. And we, his friends an@ions o 
comrades-in-arms, will to the end&hat n 
of our lives cherish the memor¥and w 
of this wonderful and brave fighte=iguides 
and devoted friend. est of 
like ’ 
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. Morris Hillquit bore a great love 
for the President of our Republic, 


can Socialism in Europe. His cul- 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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last message of greetings to him. 
Then, on Octobér 8; came the tragic 








A Great Man and a Great Soul 


By Jacob Panken 


sessed a marked integrity. 
Chained by illness, he left his bed to 


rarily lost, but his brilliant attack on the 


York, ‘the left his bed and flew to Washing- 
ton to carry the battle of labor into the 


We have the printed 
down by him for our guidance and 


He was a great man—and 
greater soul, 
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life he crowded service to man- [Kerved 





kind that has no parallel in the life of any American man. sionally 
He was a scholar and a philosopher. ichly, 
His significance as a leader, teacher and thinker reached out Heed go 
beyond the American scene. Respected highly in our own country [Rhe hor 
his judgment was sought by Socialist and labor leaders in the ship. 
international field. Dear 
He lived—fully and completely—in his contribution to the wel- fhow de: 
fare of man. ess of 
He was a_ sublime logician, and pos- fRounsel, 
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come to the-defense of representative gov- A yea 
ernment. Physically sick, for days he was [Bold fins 
on the stand before the State Assembly [ull of 

expounding Socialist theory and philos- [Rnd still 
ophy. For weeks he stood there fighting HIft Mor 
for the right of Americans to choose their Morri: 
own representatives. Democracy tempo- iscarry 
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reactionaries turned defeat 
into a glorious Socialist vic- 
tory. 

Again jin 1933, sick after 
an arduous and taxing battle 
for the mayoralty of New 
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He was lovable. He was generous, He ™eart—m 
was kind. ry, rage 
His loss is felt in this transitional pe- IF the we 
riod. As capitalism is riding toward §P& eager 
doom, the lack of his leadership is more defend 
and more apparent. God, how we need MP them, 
him! miled th 
To us who worked with him, who JfSitating 
followed his leadership, he can never d pow 
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Missionary 


His Vision 


Is Needed — 





By George R. Kirkpatrick 
A THIRD of a century ago, 
out in old Terre Haute in 
he office of Jimmy Oneal’s 
oiler, a progressive trade union 
paper, as an eager but green 
in our movement, I 
was for the first—but not the 
last—time inspiringly and un- 
forgettably greeted by ’Gene 
Debs, thrilling lover and leader 
of his fellowmen. As the years 
went by Debs and the signifi- 
cance of Debs meant more and 
more to me—meant so much 
at, sometimes, when writing 
him, I urged: “Do be careful, oh, 
so very careful, dear ’Gene, of 
your precious energies. Protect 
your health—don’t you dare go 
away and leave us. We need 
lyou, need you desperately.” 

And when he died I felt lonely, 
cruelly lonely-— 
just as I an- 
ticipated. 

Thus, also, I 
‘wrote to Morris 
Hillquit—in my 
ively apprecia- 
tion of him and 
in| my sincere © 
a p prehension 
lest such a man 
and such a 
Header should be 
lost to us. Long 
have I known 
Bhat as the G. R. Kirkpatrick 
years roll on 
through the imminent revolution 
Morris Hillquit and his noble ser- 
ices will ever loom larger and 
loftier in the Great Days of Prepa- 
ration. 

Of course, deep movement move 
pn though competent leaders are 

atched from the front by death. 
However, in the sublime drama 
alled Human Progress, men and 
women have always sorely needed 
ot only able leaders but also in- 
arnations, illustrations, exhibi- 
ions of the strongest and the best 
hat man can become. Such men 
and women are priceless both as 
guides and as inspiration to the 
est of us—and the best of us. And 

like "Gene Debs—Morris Hillquit 
hus served a multitude of his fel- 
owmen, served them unmistakably, 
magnificently. 

Thus Morris Hillquit served me, 
kerved me thus even when, occa- 
sionally, we disagreed—served me 
ichly, though while we were in- 
Heed good friends, I could not claim 
he honor of his intimate friend- 
ship. 

Dear Morris Hillquit! How much, 
ow desperately we need his clear- 
ess of vision, his wisdom, his 
ounsel, his power, his Christ- 
ike devotion — his magnificent 
eadership—now! 

A year has passed since Death’s 
old finger touched Morris, a year 
ull of tasks and painful fears— 
nd still I am lonely, often thinking, 
If Morris could only be with us!” 
Morris Hillquit’s life could not 
iscarry. The reward supreme ‘was 
and is—his: the love of hosts of 
riends in many lands, the grati- 
de of multitudes who never saw 
im, and also the respect of even 
umerous and powerful enemies— 
inister men, I mean—of, whose 
mity he could well be proud, in- 
eed. 

Came daily trooping into this 
an’s imagination—tugging at his 
eart—many millions of the hun- 
ry, ragged, desolate boys and girls 
f the world’s tortured poor—look- 
g eagerly, timidly for a friend— 
defender;—and Morris, once one 
them, never forgot them, never 
them—never for even one 
esitating moment—but with fire 

d power defended them and 
eirs, when he became a man, an 
pternational man of distinction 
pfore the world’s bar of public 
pinion, 

With power and courage and 
rilling joy his life was tirelessly, 
pieally and intelligently devoted 
ice, Justice for “even the 


piled 


least of these’—from eager young 


manhood till in death he dropped 
his pen and bowed his good gray 
ead. 

How gloriously Morris Hillquit 


lived and slaved and died for So- 
cialism! Carved fittingly deep, his 
name is safe on the tablet reserved 
for immortal Socialists—safe, in- 
deed, from any feeble, jealous, 
“chiseling” by distinguished bru- 
tality and eminent, egotistic little- 





ness! 


aw Dreamer 


and a Doer 





By Maurice C.-Feinstone 
Secretary, United Hebrew Trades 
BIOGRAPHER of Morris 


Hillquit once said that his 





early lyric poems were filled with 


more revolutionary ardor .than 
with poetry. It can as truthfully 
be said that his mature efforts im 
behalf of Socialism were filled 
with more great poetry than 





He Served His Class 


By James Oneal 


HE American Socialist movement has pro- 

duced some brilliant men who emerged out 
of proletarian life and fitted themselves to 
serve their class. Of these one thinks of 
Eugene V. Debs, the railroad fireman, its 
greatest orator and incarnation of working 
class ideals; Ben Hanford, ‘printer, whose 
rough and simple speech, apt anecdotes and 
iron logic, won masses of workingmen to the 
Socialist banner; Meyer London, rising out of 
the ghetto, proletarian wrongs seared into his 
life, wrongs that burst into impassioned speech 
that moved workingmen to tears; William 
Mailly, miner, who came out of the depths to 
become one of the greatest executives the 
party ever had; Victor L. Berger, printer, 
master of simple exposition and the incom- 
parable organizer of victory. 

Then there was Morris Hillquit, of frail 
physique, swallowed up in the poverty of the 


fighters against Negro bondage so often assem- 
bled before the Civil War. 

We who had grown up with Comrade Hill- 
quit felt that something had gone out of our 
lives when he passed on, something that could 
not be replaced, for Morris Hillquit was some- 
thing more than the Marxian logician, Social- 
ist leader, and internationalist. His personality 
was one of charm, of personal honor and rec- 
titude, a warm human being who won friends 
because of his modesty and bubbling humor 
that immediately set one at ease. 

No really great man ever failed to make 
enemies as well as friends, but throughout his- 
tory I think that it can be’said of the really 
great man that enmity is the tribute that 
mediocrity pays to genius. Not that Comrade 
Hillquit did not make mistakes. He did. So 
have all of us, and he was the first to admit a 
mistake when in the perspective of time it be- 
came evident. However, it is the essence of 


man driftwood that recalls 


Hillquit, the youth, 
philosophies on the 
into the night of 
there learning his first les- 
sons in the art of logical 
reasoning of which he be- 
came a master. Hillquit, one 
of the leading theoreticians 
of International Socialism, 
intellectual leader of the 
movement from the time of 
the break with the S. L. P. 
in 1899; earnest, devoted, 
tireless; never losing confi- 
dence in the working class to 
the day when he hurt us by 
laying down his standard and 
rested in ‘a wilderness of 
flowers in the Rand School 
Auditorium a year ago. 
There men, women, and 
children of the working 
masses and others passed by 
the still form, emotions sup- 
pressed by some, by others 
breaking into tears and all 
affected by a pr found sense 
of the loss which the move- 
ment had sustained. It was 
fitting that the final farewells 
were said by his comrades in 
old Cooper Union where the 


roofs 











East Side Ghetto for years; associate of hu- 
Gorky’s sketches of 
proletarian life in the old Russia of the Czars. 
discussing 
of 

sweltering 


greatness for 
them; 

re 
tenements 
summers 


volutionary 
far 


and 


mediocre. 


the 
mediocrity 
Chat is one reason why the mediocre man is 


But when one looks over the long range of 


admit 
error. 


to 
an 


big man 
confesses 


really 
never 


Morris Hillquit’s life through 
the S. L. P. and its conflicts; 
fhe rise of the I. W. W.; the 
craze for sabotage ; thesmaze 
of problems involved in pre- 
serving the integrity of the 
Socialist Party while work- 
ing with the trade union# in 
the national campaign of 
1924; the various. phases of 
the Communist movement, 
there are few who will not 
agree that his keen judgment 
has been vindicated by after- 
events. 

Hillquit was not a dog- 
matist. He was a Marxian 
who kept abreast with the 
unfolding Marxism of his 
time! He probably more than 
any other Socialist, con- 
tributed to the adjustment of 
Marxian philosophy to the 
movement in this country. 
There is no man to take his 
place in this country. As 
thinker and leader and com- 
rade, we niss him, and will 
miss him for years to-come. 














By Harriot Stentee Blatch 
HE first time Morris Hillquit 
and I met was on a Suffrage 

Albany. As 


president of the Women’s Po- 


Special bound for 


litical Union, I was heading a 
large delegation to appear, by 
appointment, before the Judiciary 
Committees the Senate and 
Assembly. 

The two hundred or more dele- 
gates and the train itself blos- 
somed with banners and insignia. 
Soon after leaving the Grand 
Central, Mr. Hillquit and I were 
introduced by Mrs. Anita Block. 
In other years we so often used to 
rally each other about our experi- 
ences that day. With twinkling 
eye he would ask why I was so 
obviously taken aback when his 
identity was revealed, and why the 
marshals kept every banner from 
his willing hands and each tiny 
suffrage* button from the lapel of 
his. -honorable. coat... In. turn, I 
queried why he had proved that 


ot 





Hillquit and the Woman Suffrage Cause! 


See ae | 
awetin © 





— = 


ore a sounder suffrage statesman 
than an uncompromising Socialist 
politician, 

Morris Hillquit was a therough 
sportsman. He never failed to 
play the game fairly. We had 
taken the first opportunity on the 
train, when out of earshot of 
everyone, to lay down the rules to 
govern the drama at Albany. We 
both agreed that to make it appear 
that Socialism would bring votes 
for women, or votes for women 
Socialism, would injure both our 
great causes. On his side he agreed 
to make a straight suffrage argu- 
ment. On my side I agreed to 
help, not hinder, this opportunity 
for him to put his views 
the Judiciary Committee. 


before 


the 


ever 


His speech was one of finest, 
most convincing I have heard. 
With apt historical references, he 
eloquently urged the need of demo- 
cratic evolution. The franchise 
must be broadened. 

Again later during the fiery 
mayoralty campaign in New York 





of the Empire State owe their 





in 1917, Morris Hillquit proved an 





women’s en- 
In a letter to each 
of the other three candidates— 
Mitchel, Hylan and Bennett—he 
urged an appeal be made by them 
all to their supporters to vote for 
the woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment to be submitted to the 
voters the coming November. 

The Socialist crusader urged: 
“Knowing the great importance of 
the direct and indirect issues in 
the city campaign, I assert that 
the issue of woman suffrage over- 
shadows them all as a permanent 
measure of social justice and prog- 
He gradually maneuvered 
his opponents into a position where 
they had to declare themselves 
favorable to suffrage. But he alone 
followed faithfully his own sug- 
gestion of appealing to his fol- 
lowers at every one of hig meetings 
to register their vote for the 
amendment on election day. 

In no small measure the women 


invaluable fri iend to 
franchisement. 


ress.” 





enfranchisement to Comrade Mor- 
ris Hillquit. ~ * 


/ 





about him in the 


with revolutionary bitterness. 
For Hillquit stands almost alone 
among the great leaders of the 
people in his refined and poetic 
temperament. To the very last, 
when he had experienced the 
hardness and difficulties and sor- 
rows that lie in wait for all 
idealists, he had the same purity 
of soul and breadth of imagina- 
tion that he had as a youth. 

These qualities are ordinarily 
attributed to young and inexperi- 
enced dreamers, or to unworldly 
and impractical men. Hillquit was 
certainly foremost among the 
practical and sane. His brilliant 
achievements as writer, thinker, 
and educator of the masses suf- 
fice to place him in the class of 
the foremost Socialist and labor 
leaders. 

As the founder and first secres 
tary of the United Hebrew Trades, 
he brought to a difficult task all 
these qualities and imparted to that 
organization at its outset a definite 
ideal which sustained it from its 
inception to the present. Had he 
done nothing else in his life for the 
labor movement than give us that 
ideal it would have been a signal 
contribution to the cause he s0 
dearly loved. However, he served 
it endlessly, with all the brilliant 
resources at his command, He 
served the labor movement through 
the legal profession upon the basis 
of economic and philosophic neces- 
sity even .more than purely legal 
advantages, 

More than his professional ser- 
vice was his personal devotion and 
the stimulus he gave through the 
medium of the speakers’ platform 
and of his pen. This remarkable 
man could bring a great inspiration 
into his most dispassionate dis- 
courses, and while he never re- 
sorted to bombast, to excitement 
or to demagogic technique, he 
raised the collective intelligence of 
those who listened to him so as to 
render the mass as potent and ra- 
tional as the individual. This cul- 
tural elevation was so great a gift 
to the cause of Labor that it can 
scarcely be compensated for even 
by great material gains. For he 
radiated from his person a cultural 
refinement that will be necessary 
to any collective ideal society, and 
without which no economic and 
industrial control will ever be 
successful, 

His activity was not confined to 
the law and to the lecture plat- 
form. He was engaged in the most 
strenuous work of organizing. He 
worked among the unions directly, 
in their raw weak state and later 
when they grew more self-sus- 
tained. He understood their needs 
as few theorists have eyer under- 
stddd-the real society about whigh 


they discourse, He went througu 
the whole class history in his own 
personal struggles and was steeped 
in the sorrows of the classes he 
strove to liberate. Hence his great 
earnestness and incalculable use- 
fulness to the battle of Labor. 

There was never any slackening 
in the completeness of his devotion. 
It went hand in hand with the ever 
widening circles in which his in- 
tellect moved. He demanded of the 
workers clear judgment, honest in- 
quiry and a tireless search for 
truth. His wit, his clarity created 
a stimulating sphere of influence 
labor and Socialist 
movement. 

Even at the end his last thoughts 


were with the workers. “Tell them,” 


he said in his final message to the 
United Hebrew Trades just before 
his death, “tell them that the fight 
they are waging is a noble one, 
carried on for the creation of @ 
brotherhood of men which must 


eventually come about if civiliza- 
tion is to continue.” 
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Morris Hill 


Our International| 


By David Dubinsky 





President, International Ladi 


WO Socialist lawyers played 
a dominant part in the rise 
of the Cloakmakers’ Union and 
of the I1.L.G.W.U. They were 
Meyer London and Morris Hill- 
uit. London represented the 
Ritin soul of the union, while 
Hillquit symbolized its clarity of 
vision and directness of action. 
Morris Hillquit was the lawyer 
and adviser of the Cloakmakers’ 
Union and of the International for 
two decades. In truth, however, he 
was more than legal adviser. Hill- 
quit was the designer of our in- 
dustrial policies, the pathfinder in 
our struggles, and the spiritual 
leader of our masses. All of us 
who in these past years have held 
posts of responsibility in the union 
found in him a devoted comrade 
and a wise, dependable, clear- 
thinking spokesman, 
For despite his great gifte, eru- 
dition and high authority in his 


quit and 


A Sweatshop Worker 











ies’ Garndad Workers’ Union 


feared him, yet profoundly re- 
spected him. He would lend dig- 
nity and orderliness to any parley, 
no matter how trying or provoking 
were the issues at stake. The 
moral force behind his pleading 
was colored by ethics of the highest 
order, the inseparable reflection of 
the social ideals which he preached 
and practiced. 

While Hillquit was the architect 
of our aims and plans, we never 
attempted to burden him with de- 
tails and problems of technique. 
But Hillquit was even more than 
an industrial adviser to our union. 
He was our counsellor in internal 
organization affairs as well, and to 
him we would appeal in times of 
inner conflict or disturbance for a 
word of calm and judicious advice. 
Invariably his direction was sound 
and constructive. 

In brief, he was the directing 
mind of our International in every 
important move, phase or develop- 








_ When He Flew 


When Morris Hillquit left | his sickb 
argued for the cloakmakers’ 
public appearance. 
Morris Hillquit, 





code, 
Left to right: 


to Washington 


or to fly fo Washington, where he 


most heroic 
Hillquit, 


and 
Mrs. 


his last 
Marx Lewis, 
David Dubinsky 





profession and in the community as 
a whole, Morris Hillquit was one 
of us. As a young student, when 
he came here from the Baltic 
provinces, he worked as a shirt- 
maker, struggling to make a living; 
yet every free hour he could coax 
away from his sweatshop labor he 
would devote to propaganda for 
the cause which he held dearer 
than anything in life—the cause 
of the working class. He was one 
of the founders of the labor move- 
ment in our midst, the United 
Hebrew Trades, which he helped 
to organize in 1888. 

Hillquit’s principal weapons on 
the platform and at the conference 
table were his persuasiveness, his 
sharp logic, unusual informative- 
Ness, and ability to marshal facts 
in defense’of the issues he espoused, 

Hillquit was the master debater 
at industrial conferences, and the 
Spiritual father of nearly all our 
collective agreements in the past 
generation. His attitude at con- 
ferences was that of a professor at 
the head of a class. Our opponents 





ment in times of stress or storm, 
as well as of triumph and vindi- 
cation. 


His last public appearance, let it 
be recorded here, was in the in- 
terest of the Cloakmakers’ organi- 
zation at the hearings on the Cloak 
Code in Washington in July, 1933, 
when he flew from his sickbed, 
accompanied by a physician and a 
nurse, to Washington to defend the 
position of our union on _ the 
work hours and wage scales that 
were to be included in that new 
charter of labor conditions. On 
that sweltering afternoon in Wash- 
ington Hillquit spoke his last word 
from the public rostrum. 

From the trial of 1915 to the 
code hearings in Washington was 








Morris Hillquit in 1889, when he 
was a young factory worker 
in New York 





A Shining Memory 


By Frank R. Crosswaith 
OvR generation is not equipped 
to 
mately adequate appraisal ot our 
late and beloved Morris Hillquit. 


write even an approxi- 
= LT 


This duty is reserved for future 
historians. 

To those of us who were priv- 
to 


Hillquit in the great cause of la+ 


ileged work with Comrade 


bor and Socialism—we who had 


and 


clarified 


our outlook our 
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college a few years—and the two 


i|had been marrying S. John Block 





lives influenced by his charming] ¥°"4s spoken are quite inextin- 
; : © | guishable. 
pers nality, And equally  inextinguishable 
his mighty in- will always be my admiration for 
tellect an ¢ 
great heart,: in due time stand in the estima- 
his captivat-: tion of this oppressed but appre- 
ing loyalty,! ciating people side by side with 
sincerity andi Douglass, Lovejoy, Phillips, Debs, 
unflaveing de-! Thomas, Lewis and others who 
Ss ty : have fought—and are still fighting 
bee eclee the; —the good fight against entrenched 
noble ideals: injustice. 
ot economics Morris Hillquit now sleeps. But, 
justice an di like our immortal ’Gene Debs, his 


soul goes marching on wrapped in 














REMEMBER as if it were 
yesterday the first time I ever 
met Morris Hillquit face to face. 


[ was very young—just out of 


big events of that year for me 








and together joining the Socialist 
Party. I had heard Hillquit 
speak often, of course, and had 
been enthralled by the limpid 
quality of his mind. But I had 
not yet met him personally and 
the fact that we were invited to 
his home was a thrilling prospect 

So I remember as if it were 
yesterday, when greeted by him 
there, saying with all the un- 
inhibited ardor of youth, “This is 
a wonderful moment for me. It 
isn’t often one meets one’s heroes 
face to face!” And then I was to 
see for the first time, but by no 
means the last, that amused, toler- 
ant, quizzical look that was always 
one of Morris Hillquit’s most strik- 
ing characteristics, as he said in 
that dry, kindly, sareastic tone, 
which was equally characteristic, 
“Well, well, well, I certainly wish 
you much more wonderful moments 
than this one”’.... How vivid that 
moment was to me, however, 
amply proven by the fact that after 
all these years the scene and the 


is 





The Rare Quality 
Of Morris Huillquit 


By Anita Block 


emotionally. 
nation was to me his rarest quality: 


enced keen intellectual satisfaction 


who could simultaneously clutch at 
your 
tellect. 


gifts have mattered had they not 
been further 
tellectual integrity and that abs& 
lute 

made 
champion of Socialism in the day 
whe 
for 

when 
being 
by 
formers 
Who that knew him can ever for 
get the Morris Hillquit who wa 
the great banner-bearer of those 
courageous and inspired days? 
I, at 
will 








the keenest and most clear-cut in- 
tellect it has been my privilege to 
encounter. I have met many out- 
standing persons functioning ably 
in the most variegated human ac- 
tivities—writers, artists, profes 
sors, lawyers, physicians-—but ne 
where have I met such relentless 
logic and such a devastating powe 
of sound analysis. To hear Morris 
Hillquit present a problem or ex 
pound a thesis has always re: 
mained for me one of the majo 
intellectual pleasures I have ex 
perienced. Nor did the fact that 
I was by no means always i 
agreement with his point of view 
prevent this intense enjoyment of 
his extraordinary limpidity of 
thought and the power limpidly tq 
convey thought to others. 

Now eloquence is the last qualit 
we usually associate with such 
superlative intellectuality. Hillquit 
however, stands out as a flaming 
exception. To hear him speak 
meant not only to be thrilled intel 
lectually but to be deeply stirred 
This unusual combi 





















I have been moved to tears b 
Debs and elsewhere have experi 


But I know only Morris Hillquit 
heart and sharper your in 
But what would even these rare 
combined with an in 


of convictions that 
Hillquit the great 


courage 
Morris 


nthat word and all it stand 
was anathema, in the days 
that word and all it stand 
bandied about, as it is today 
scared capitalists, tricky re 
and nebulous professors 











Not 
me Hillquit 
flame 


For 
as a clear 


any rate, 
always live 








to write of him is not without a 
recurring pang of pain because 
of our great loss. 

Unlike many of the so-called 
great, Comrade Hillquit scorned 
the glistening paths of pelf, ease 
and power to chosing instead the 
narrow rugged, dimly-lighted lane 
of economic and political radical- 
ism, and thus left for humanity 
footprints to be retraced in its un- 
ending search for peace, plenty and 
freedom. 

It is not unlikely that in the days 
ahead efforts will be made to por-! 





a long span. These years brought 
us success and disappointment, bit- 
ter struggles and the taste of 
victory. It is a great pity that he 
died at the threshold of a new era 
in America, when newer and, 
greater possibilities seemed to open | 
for his marvelous gifts and in- 
valuable experience. 
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was my leader. He still 


“HE 
ris Hillquit held at Cooper Uni 


And now, 
miss that leadership more than 





He Was My Leader 


By Abraham Cahan 
sentences of Comrade Lee’s speech at the funeral of Mor- 


indelible impresston on a great many comrades. 
ever since the Detroit convention, 


to us but prouder still of Social- 

ia . ; ism, a gift, through him, to the 

hese were the opening |} cause : of human liberation from 
economic bondage. 

ya year ago. They made an As a Negro, conscious of the 


many of us 





ever. 








‘American, a great Semite, a great 


jhe possessed to promote the cause, 


every reason to be proud not only 
,of the rich 


pyramid of pain beneath which 
Negroes in America especially must 
labor to live, I can say with utter 
frankness that Morris Hillquit wil: | 


tray Morris Hillquit as a great 


lawyer or something else. But we 
who knew him, and thus loved him 
intensely, know that he belonged 
to no one nation or group except 
the great working class of every 
race in every land. Because he was 
a Socialist and gave liberally of all 
share his ideals, have 


we, who 


heritage he bequeathed 


the task is the soul-sweetening and emancipa- | lighting the dark and difficult road 
infinitely too ting philosophy of International} which must inevitably be travelled 
seni a one : Socialism. by every great cause. 
And even this F. R. Crosswaith 
humble effort 


Trades. 


anniversary, and in response 


workers of the country and the 


OUR letter reminding me of 
the United Hebrew 
very cherished memories. 


statement, I wish yé 


organization. 


is a noble one, 
of a brotherhood of man, 


carried on for 


ism: 








TION OF MANKIND! 





Continue This Work! 


Morris Hillquit's Last Message 
In 1888 Morris Hillquit helped organiz 


In 1933 that great organiz akon celebrated its 45th 
to an invitation to participate 


Comrade Hillquit wrote this, his last inspiring message to the 


Trades brings back to me very old and 
Though a 
prevents me from making a more extended 
u to convey 
in my name to the large membership of your 


them that the fight they are waging 
the creation 
which must eventu- 
ally come about if civilization is to continue. 


ILL: them that I have absolute faith in the triumph of Social- 
of that order based upon the virtual equality of men. 


ELL them I feel that the workers, and the workers alone, can 
and will free the world from its economic and social ills. 


(CONTINUE THIS WORK TOWARDS THE LIBERA- 
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His Vision and Clarity 





By F..M. Wibaut 
Leading Socialist of Holland 
A’ one of the last pages of 

Hillquit’s last book, “Loose 

Leaves From a Busy Life,” we 
read: “The Socialist vote and 
party membership are no index to 

the extent to which socialistic 
thought has permeated the popu- 
lation of the country. In the 
last forty years hundreds of 
thousands of men and women 
have held membership in the So- 
cialist Party, coming and going. 

Some day the hidden and un- 
crystallized forces: of Socialist 

sentinrent may spring forth into 

a powerful movement, suddenly 
and spontaneously. Such has been 
.the course of all great social and 
political upheavals.” 

And _ further, 
“It is a mistake 
to assume that 
because the So- 








cialist move- 
ment in_ the 
United States 
-has made no 


appreciable and 
visible progress 
in the last forty 


years it may 
not prove vic- 
torious in the F. M. Wibaut 


course of the 
next twenty years, and it is equally 
false to infer that when the move- 
ment resumes its growth it will 
necessarily be regular and gradual 
and that it may not proceed by 
leaps and bounds! 

“I am hopeful of seeing a great 
and powerful, perhaps even a tri- 
umphant Socialist movement in 
this country in my own days.” 

For those comrades in Europe 
who have known Hillquit for thirty 
years these passages are most char- 
acteristic for the whole of his per- 
sonality. 

I met Hillquit first at the Am- 
sterdam International Congress in 
1904. I met him last at the Vienna 
International Socialist Congress in 
1931. I met him at each of the In- 
ternational Congresses, but one, be- 
tween 1904 and 1931. At most of 
these International Congresses Hill- 
quit had to report on the growth 
of the Socialist movement in the 
United States, that it was rather 
slow. The reports were getting 
monotonous as regards facts. But 
each of them had the charm of the 
expression of Hillquit’s certainty 
that Socialism in the United States 
was growing under the surface and 
that, unexpectedly to many, it 
would prove to be a power in the 
conduct of the people’s life. 

This charming certainty in Hill- 
quit’s person was not astonishing 
to Marxists like him. It roots in 
the real understanding of economic 
development all over the world. 
And it keeps glowing in times such 
as we Social Democrats have had 
to go through; times even worse 
than Hillquit could even foresee. 

When I met Hillquit first in 1904 


his book, “History of Socialism in 
the United States,” had already en- 
titled its author to a foremost place 
in the leading international Social- 
ist ranks. Hillquit kept that place. 
In all the International Socialist 
Congresses since 1904 he was a man 
of importance, regularly a member 
of the most important commissions, 

He was frequently a reporter to 
the congress on resolutions. There 
was practically never a debate of 
importance in which Hillquit had 
no part. 

Morris Hillquit belonged to the 
left wing in the International 
movement. He was no extremist. 
But he was thoroughly revolution- 
ary and did not reject any means 
or any more which the work- 
ing class might one day success- 
fully use. 

Morris Hillquit was attacked in 
private party circles about what 
was considered a contradiction be- 
tween his revolutionary speeches 
and revolutionary expectations and 
prognostigations with regard to the 
Labor movement of America and 
the weakness of his party. I hap- 
pened to be present at one or two 
of these discussions and I still re- 
joice at the splendid solid position 
which Hillquit unvariably held at 
these discussions. 

“We do all we can in propa- 
ganda,” was his reply. “But we 
do not allow the slowness of our 
movement to weaken our conviction 
or to disturb our knowledge of the 
certainty of Socialism: wait and 
see.” 

Those comrades in Europe who 
follow developments in the United 
States under President Roosevelt 
feel that Hillquit’s expectations 
were right in every respect. It is 
surely not Socialism which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt brings. But it is 
equally certain the strong mani- 
festation of the utter failure of 
capitalism to make economic life 
supportable to the masses. 

The manifestation mightily 
supported in numerous circles 
where the belief was that capital- 
ism was still triumphant five or ten 
years ago. And these comrades 
say with Hillquit: “Wait and see!” 
They see the admitted necessity of 
Socialist conduct of economic life 
rapidly growing each day, under 
the Roosevelt leadership which 
hopes to reform capitalism while 
keeping it strong. Growing, under 
the surface, in European countries, 
where Socialism seems weakened or 
dead. 

On the first anniversary of Hill- 
quit’s lamented death, we keep our 
great comrade in mind. He was of 
those who torge strong arms 
against capitalism out of their 
solid knowledge of facts. He was 
of those who in all times, in the 
most critical moments, kept the 
torch blazing. “Socialism is com- 
ing.” And in this he was no utop- 
ian. What seemed to many to be 
his utopias are facts well on the 
way of urging their adoption as 


is 





realities. 





Before the Dawn 


By Emile Vandervelde 
President, Labor and Socialist 
International 
cf not only in the United 

States of America that the So- 
cialists affectionately preserve the 


is 


memory of the admirable mili- 
tant Socialist, Morris Hillquit. 
In the days when Socialism 
scarcely existed among native 


Americans, he seefned from afar, 
n the eyes of the International, 
the most representative figure of 
the immigrant group that was 
sowing the seeds of Socialism on 
the other side of the herring 
pond. 

I met him in New York in 1904 


and also at the beginning of the 
But for 





we have been accus- 


tomed to see him at all our Inter- 
national Congresses, affirming by 
his presence, as leader of the 
American delegation, the organic 
interdependence of the workers’ 
movement in the United States and 
the Socialist and Marxist workers’ 
movements of Europe. 

Hillquit died at the moment when 
the ideas which he had always de- 
fended were, through the irremedi- 
able decomposition of a capitalist 
world, taking on a dynamic power 
which for a long time had been 
lacking. 

The time has passed when the 
European capitalists considered the 
United States as the promised land 
and the last stronghold of laissez- 
faire and bourgeois individualism. 
Like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice of 
the legend, the creators of the 
NRA have unchained elemental 





Danish Workers 
‘Honor Hillquit’s 
Memory 


By Thorvald Stauning 
Prime Minister of Denmark 

ORRIS HILLQUIT at- 
tended the International 
Socialist Conference at Copen- 
hagen in 1910, and. since then 
I met him each time interna- 
tional events took place. He 
was a brilliant Socialist fighter 


and he exercised great in- 
fluence, particularly in the 
country where he lived and 
worked. 


We who have been in the 
international Socialist move- 
ment fortwo generations felt 
an attachment for Hillquit and 
rejoiced at the contribution he 
made in America, where the 
Socialist movement has had 
such great difficulties to con- 
tend with. : 

. Danish Socialists wish to 
join in honoring the memory 
of Hillquit, and in sending 
greetings to the United States 
I beg that the work may be 
continued in the spirit which 
animated*our late comrade. 











Three Great,Men 


By James H. Maurer 

URING the past few years the 
Socialist movement has suf- 
fered the loss of many of its most 
brilliant minds. The murderous at- 
tacks upon our comrades in Eu- 
rope naturally caused a temporary 
handicap to the movement abroad. 
The passing of such comrades as 
Hillquit, Debs and Berger, proved 
a terrible loss and handicap in 
these trying times to the Socialist 

movement of the United States. 
Having served 
. with these three 
comrade forf 
many years ong 
the Nationa 
Executive Com 
mittee, as well as 
having been 
closely associat- 
ed with them for 
at least 25 years 
I had a distinct 
advantage in 














learning to ap- 
preciate their 


fine qualities, 
their courageous James H. Maurer 
loyalty and 

worth to the Socialist movement. 


Debs, the big-hearted, lovable, 


uncompromising, eloquent rebel 
against injustice; Berger, the fear- 
less editor, historian and labor 


diplomat; Hillquit with his keen 
analytic mind who did not once but 
often save the party from making 
mistakes. 

As national chairman his public 
utterances, whether involving na- 
tional or international] issues, were 
always clean and a credit to our 
party. Hillquit’s life-long service 
to humanity needs no defender. His 
speeches, his books and debates 
with the ablest people the opposi- 
tion could bring forward to debate 
with him speak for themselves. 
While I did not always agree 
with those three great men, I do 
know that to have had the good 
fortune to be associated with these 
distinct warriors was indeed a 


great privilege and honor for which 


I am everlastingly grateful to the 
Socialist Party. 





forces of which they have lost con- 
trol, and the period of formidable 
labor conflicts, which is about to 
begin, justifies the greatest hopes 
for the near future of Socialism in 
the new wrid. 

On the day on which these hopes 
are realized the American workers 
will not forget those who, like Hill- 
quit, rose before the dawn and by 
their hard and ceaseless labor pre- 





pared the Socialist harvest. 


}} and 


AF, ragrant Memory 















By Otto Wels 
Former Chairman, Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germny 

HERE are things in the life 

of every man ‘that go deep 
into his very being, and thus re- 
main forever in his memory. For 
me it was the International Con- 
gress of 1907, held at Stuttgart, 
the first to be held on German 
soil, and the first in which I par- 
ticipated as a delegate. Impres- 
sions crowded upon me and over- 
whelmed me. To meet face to 
face all the great men whose 
names embodied the greatness of 
International Socialism, to listen 
to the historic debates among 
which the most important were 
on the attitude of the working 
class in the face of a future war; 
and especially to hear Jaures and 


Bebel in their forensic cross- 
ing of swords, to hear Van- 
dervelde and Dr. Victor Adler 


each in his own individual style; 
to be present at a Congress where 
the strongest spirits and the 
greatest orators of the inter- 
national labor movement stood 
upen the rostrum—that for me 
was an unforgettable experience. 

Upon that occasion, I saw and 
heard Morris 
Hillquit for the 
first time; it 
was then, too, 
that I came to 
know him per- 
sonally. It was 
atacolossal 
mass meeting of 
the working 
class outside the 
city, where un- 
der the chair- 
manship o 
August Bebel Morris Hillquit spoke 
on the same platform as the Dutch 
delegate, Henriette .Roland-Holst 
and Victor Adler. Hé@aspoke of the 
pioneer work the German Socialists 
were accomplishing in America 
in glowing terms described 
their ceaseless efforts. 

In vivid phrases he described 
the development of capitalism in 
America. The once peaceful agrar- 
ian country had become a _ turbu- 
lent industrial nation. 

“We have climbed the heights of 
civilization; we have trusts that 
span the universe; we have billion- 
aires—but we have misery and 
hunger and crime,” he said. “We 
have a republic with almost unlim- 
ited political freedom, but our Re- 
public is nevertheless not a democ- 
racy but a capitalist oligarchy. We 
have no government by the people 
but a rule of money bags. Our 
bourgeoisie rules more absolutely 
than the Czar in Russia or the 
Sultan in Turkey.” 

Prophetic his voice rang out over 
the vast gathering as he called 
out: “The American worker has 
begun to think. The American 
worker is on the way to Socialism. 
The giant stretches his mighty 
limbs, and the time will come 
when his heavy tread will be heard 
across the ocean.” 

Hillquit spoke in perfect Ger- 
man; the response to his speech 
was instantaneous. A mighty echo 
arose in the crowd. 

After the meeting Hillquit and 
I returned to town, after having 
been introduced to each other by 
Bebel. After that we saw each 
other often. Usually he came to 
Europe to function as a delegate 
to the International, and as he 
once said, to strengthen himself 
and to gather new courage for the 
struggle to which he had dedicated 
his life. His open, friendly counte- 
nance with the twinkling smile that 
never left him even during the 
most heated arguments, his graci- 
ous, humorous manner of speech 
with his readiness of repartee 
easily won him the friendship of 
cemrades from every country. 
When the chairman called “Hill- 





Otto Wels 








quit—America”—that meant that 






difficulties were to be cleared 
and it also signified self-discipli 
when he was not in a ona 
gain a full victory for his point, : 
was the case in the debates on im- 
migration and emigration. The 
problems of the labor organizations 
concerned him deeply in this case. 
We must protect the American’ ~ 
workers against being swamped by ~ 
the floods of immigrant Chinese, 
who are used as strikebreakers and ~ 
who thus tend to retard the work 
of the Socialist movement, he said, — 
We must do this for the sake of ~ 
the class struggle, which must not — 
be weakened if we are to emerge ~ 
victorious in the battle with cap- 
italism. 

Hillquit’s complete knowin of 
all phases of the labor movement 
was astounding. His certainty of 
judgment on questions relating to 
the European movement amazed u 
even more, as did the zeal with — 
which he applied himself while in 
Europe to the quest for more and 
information. : 

He presented the aspect of a man 
constantly seeking to improve him-. 
self the better to serve his party. 

He was a spiritual forger of 
arms for the battle for emancipa- 
tion of the working class in his 
country and in the world. No mat. 
ter how long the struggle may last, 
no matter how often the fortunes 
of war alternate victory and tem- 
porary defeat, the outlines of a new 
world are showing clearer than 
ever today. 

When victory has been achieved 
and our dreams have been realized, 
when we seek to honor. the archi- 
tects of the New World, Morris 
Hillquit’s name will stand among 
the first to be so honored, And so 
the memory of his days on earth 
will never fade. 










































































































































An Enduring 
Inspiration 


By Harry Midgley, M. P. 
Socialist member North of Ireland 
Parliament 
NE of my happiest memories is 
in looking back to the time be- } 
fore the war when as a youth I was © 
a member of the American Socialist 
Party. In those days the movement 
was permeated with what amounted ~ 
to an almost religious fervor. Men 
and women of various nationalities 
joined together in a New Land to 
try and lay the foundations of or- 
ganization which would result in 
bringing about the new social 
order. 
It was inspiration to me and @ 
privilege which cannot be over- 
appreciated to have sat at the feet. 
of comrades like Morris Hillquit, 
and to renew my faith in the vision 
of a Socialist world. 
I especially cherish the memory 
of Hillquit himself. To me he still 
stands out as a shining example 
of the Socialist gladiator. Here 
was a man not attracted by the 
lure of wealth or power, content 
to serve the cause of humanity as 
a soldier in the rankss. 
Those of us who depended from 
day to day for inspiration from our 
leaders in carrying on the fight 
were never let down by Morris 
Hillquit. 
In latter days the distractions 
and divisions in the working class 
movement appear to have detracted 
somewhat from the deserved glory 
of this man who blazed the trail 
through the capitalist jungle. But 
to those of us who were privileged 
to serve with him in the ranks of 
tne party nothing can dim the 
lustre of his memory, nor can the 
voice of malice or slander impugn 
his honor; for, in looking back we 
think of him as one who: 

Never turned his back but 
marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds woul@ 

break. 
Never dreamed, though right 
were worsted, wrong wo 


wf triumph, 
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A Lover of Mankind 





By Harry W. Laidler 
T is hard to write about Morris 
Hillquit as one who is no 
longer among us. There are some 
personalities that come into our 


lives and then disappear, their 
memories like those of ships 
stealing silently past us in the 
night. There are others with 
’ fp, _— personalities so’ dynamic, so thor- 
oughly alive that they seem, 


when death finally claims them, 
still vibrant with life, still carry- 
ing on in the causes they long 
held dear. Such to me was the 
personality of Morris Hillquit. 

When I first joined the Socialist 
Party out West years ago, and be- 
gan to stump among the farms and 
ranches and mines of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, Morris Hillquit was 
already one of the outstanding 
figures in the American Socialist 
movement. 

A successful labor lawyer in New 
York, he had been one of the half- 
dozen men who had laid the founda- 
tion of the Socialist Party and was 
ohe of its leading theoreticians. 
His standard “History of American 
Socialism,” first published in 1903, 
was the first important book on 
Socialism written by an American 
Socialist and published by a promi- 
ment non-Socialist publisher. 

When I returned to the East I 
had the privilege of serving with 
Morris Hillquit on the first Execu- 
tive Committee of the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society, organized 

- by Jack London, George Strobell 
and others, and during the next 
decade no meeting of the society 
Was complete which did not have 
Hillquit as one of its leading 
speakers. I still see him in the 


formative days of the society giv- 
ing of his sage advice at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, 
of which he was for a number of 
years treasurer; expounding with 
clarity and wisdom the funda- 
mentals of Socialism to college 
groups and confounding with 
devastating wit and logic noted 
economists and famous attorneys 
who met him in debate. 

I recall that morning at the City 
Hall, New York, when he cross- 
questioned Samuel Gompers re- 
garding his social philosophy and 
made old Sam sweat blood trying 
to explain why he and. the labor 
movement should not work for the 
cooperative commonwealth, 

I see him still in a dozen legal 
battles defending, as labor’s most 
brilliant attorney, the rights of the 
workers in their struggle for a 
living wage. I remember, as few 
memories of those years, Hillquit’s 
magnificent campaign of 1917, 
when the dogs of war were let 
loose in the land and when, night 
after night, Hillquit was one of a 
mere handful of men and women 
who dared to continue a war 
against war, who dared to teach 
that war was leading not to de- 
mocracy but to hell, and that the 
workers must fight it with all the 
energy they possessed. I still see 
him at those international gather- 
ings when, master of English, 
French, German, Russian, Italian, 
he could with consummate skill ex- 
plain to delegates from each coun- 
try in a language they wndersteod 
the points of view of himself and 
his comrades. I recall him as a 
host—one of the most charming I 
have ever known—at. those mem- 
orable occasions when he brought 
together comrades of the Amer- 
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ican movement to meet comrades 
from abroad to talk over our com- 
mon problems. 

And in the days of the new capi- 
talism when weak sisters were 
whispering that perhaps after all, 
capitalism would bring security 
and high living standards, there 
was Morris Hillquit, patiently ex- 
plaining the nature of capitalist 
development and the impossibility 
of social planning for the common 
good under a system of private 
ownership of the nation’s indus- 
tries. And finally I still hear his 
words at that banquet meeting at 
Utica two years ago, when he gave 
what was, alas!, his farewell mes- 
sage to his beloved comrades: 

“Having chosen and followed the 
unpopular course of a Socialist 
propagandist,” you remember the 
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wherever the rank and file once 
saw him and heard his voice. John 
Burke will bear me out, and Ed- 
ward F. Cassidy, and James H. 
Maurer, and Jasper McLevy. I 
think they are competent judges. 


He knew America and loved 
America, with the sort of knowl- 
edge and love that befits a Socialist. 
He was not for America against 
the rest of the world. He was for 
America as a part of the world. 
When he spoke of “our country,” 
he. meant just that—ours, the 
people’s. The fact that the capi- 
talists have stolen it does not make 
it the less ours by right and ours 
by will to take it back and make 
it all that it can and ought to be. 


Hillquit first revisited Europe as 
a delegate to the Amsterdam Con- 
gress. He was then about thirty- 
five years of age and had been 
here a little more than half his 
life. He was already well known 
in the United States, but at that 
time the United States was by no 
means well known in Europe. It 
was my good fortune to be also a 
delegate to that congress. I was 
impressed then, and have since 
been yet more deeply impressed in 
looking back, to see how perfectly 
he at once fitted into the scene. 
He took his full part, with clear 
assurance of his position, in the 
great debates of that congress, 
which turned mainly on the prac- 
tical questions of individual So- 
cialist participation in non-Socialist 
ministries and of coalition either 
in elections or in Parliament, but 
involved also the theoretical ideas 
then agitating the movement under 
the name of Revisionism. The op- 
position was sharp and the forces 
Were closely balanced. It was 





by World 


quit’s argument counted for much, 
not only toward deciding the vote 
but toward doing it in such a way 
that bitterness gave way to mutual 
understanding, unification of the 
Socialist groups in France was 
made possible, and the Interna- 
tional became a much more closely 
knit and useful instrument. 

At Amsterdam began warm 
friendships, which grew as_ the 
years went by, between Morris 
Hillquit and most if not all of the 
foremost Socialists of Europe— 
first of all, perhaps, with August 
Bebel, the grand old man of the 
German Social Democracy, whose 
insight into men and whose austere 
standards of Socialist conduct made 
his friendship a cachet of approval 
not. too lightly granted. Jules 
Guesde, too, and Edouard Vaillant, 
and Victor Adler, and Karl Kautsky 
—then Vandervelde, Anseele, Wi- 
baut, Turati, Bracke, Hyndman, 
Plekhanoff, Vera Zassulitsch, “Ba- 
bushka” Breshkovskaya, Soukup, 
Hardie—I name them at random, 
and might name many more, of 
the older and the younger genera- 
tions, whose admiration for Morris 
Hillquit was equalled only by their 
deep and lasting affection. 

At Stuttgart in 1907 it was my 
privilege again to see what a place 
he had won by deserving it, what 
a contribution he made to the work 
of the International and, _inci- 
dentally, how much that contribu- 
tion raised our American party in 
the esteem of the European com- 
rades—at Stuttgart in 1907 and 
then not again till the Vienna Con- 
gress three years ago. 

But he had played his part mean- 
while in the congresses at Copen- 
hagen in 1910, and since the war 
at Hamburg, Marseilles and Brus- 
sels, as well as in numerous meet- 
ings of the Executive. How few of 








Universally recognized that the 
cogency and the temper of Hill- 
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friends in 1904 were left to greet 
him in 1981! But very many other 
friendships had since been formed 
—it would take too long to call 
the roll—and now as then he was 
one of the greatest figures in the 
congress. He had grown, but he 
had not changed. There was the 
same firm adherence to funda- 
mental principles, the same willing- 
ness to make every concession on 
non-essentials for the sake of unity 
in the movement, and the same un- 
quenchable faith in its ultimate 
triumph, which endeared him to 
veterans and new recruits alike. 
Yes, sorely as we in America 
need and miss Morris Hillquit in 
this time of confusion, of danger, 
and of unexampled opportunity for 
Socialism and for organized labor, 
they have reason to miss him over 
there. Regrets are vain. But it is 
not vain to bear in mind what he 
was and what his life gave to the 
movement. By so doing we may 
the better know how to make up, 
so far as we can make up, for 
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In Comradeship 








By G. A. Hoehn 

ORRIS HILLQUIT, dear com- 
rade and true friend, you are 
not dead for me. In comradeship 
and friendship you will live with 
me to the end of my days. For 
nearly four decades we worked and 
battled together in rain and shine, 
in weal and woe, in storm and 

stress, defeats and victories. 

You never failed in your honest 
endeavor to serve our movement, to 
defend the cause of Labor and So- 
cialism. Your very lif® was a con- 
stituent, an integral part of the 
Labor movement. You were a 
sound theorist, because you were 
sound in policy and practice, and 
vice versa. You had no use for 
spellbinders, but you forgave them, 
because you understood the causes 
of their defective reasoning and 
lack of constructive action. 

You were a man of honor, ab- 
solutely reliable, always fairminded 
and justice-loving. Your conduct 
in the movement and in private 
life, your comradeship and your 
friendship, could well be character- 





ending of that beautiful address, 
“I am entirely at peace with my- 
self. I have nothing to regret, 
nothing to apologize for. 

“If forty years ago I could have 
foreseen all phases of the tortuous 
course of the Socialist movement 
in this country and in the world, 
I would have done exactly as I did. 
If I had forty more years of life 
in me, I would continue spending 
them in the Socialist movement, 
without regard to its ‘practical’ 
prospects or immediate accomplish- 
ments, 

“To me the Socialist movement 
with its enthusiasm and idealism, 
its comradéship and struggles, its 
hopes and disappointments, its vic- 
tories and defeats, has been the 
best that life has had to offer.” 

Scholar, student of law, lover 
of the arts, founder and leader 
of a great party, brilliant, de- 
voted and loyal soldier of the 
common good, Morris Hillquit 
has left an indellible impression 
on thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of his fellow men. His in- 
fluence and power are destined to 
expand as the years go on, as 
America approaches nearer and 
nearer to the society of Morris 
Hillquit’s dreams, a society in 
which, for the first time in his- 
tory, the mass of the people will 
genuinely begin to live. 
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ized and strikingly defined in 
terse German sentence: 
Ein Wort—ein Mann, 
Ein Mann—ein Wort! 
Those of us who knew you, W 
worked with you, who listened- 
your words of advice, who profite 
by your teaching in theory and 
your cooperation in action—we fF 
spected you and loved you! 
pledge our word of honor as { 


cialist men and women to oe 
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your cxample—the example 
brave comrade and true friend 
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Heritage : 





By Daniel W. Hoan od 

Mayor of Milwaukee 

YEAR after the death of” 

Morris Hillquit, our mem= | 
ory of this thinker, teacher and 
leader is as fresh as if he weté 
still among us. We miss his 4 
dominant presence in our party 7 
councils, we no longer hear 
impassioned voice that came t@ 
us from the platform and ovég 
the radio, the printed word brin 
us no new products of his mighty, | 
pen; yet the inspiration of hig | 
life remains with us as a living | 
force that sustains our hopes; ¥ 
guides our actions and gives ts 
courage to forge ahead froma 
where he departed. 
Morris Hillquit left a heritage hm i 
which all who will may share. It ity 
a heritage which, unlike matéeriak © 
possessions, becomes richer a 
more. productive the more it is? 
sipated among the ever-gro : 
ranks of those who, by their com= se 
radeship, assume their rightful ine 
heritance, 
During his long and fruitful life, 
Morris Hillquit stored up an age 
cumulation of experience, impres- 
sions, observations and thou 
which have been. preserved it~ 
printed papers, leaflets, pamphlets — 
and books without number, in @ 
voluminous mass of cherished lét+ ~ 
ters, and in the memories of the ~ 
millions who heard and were imq — 
spired by his living word. a 
This is Morris Hillquit’s herie 
tage. It is a heritage that is im- 
perishable. Like the burning souk 
that dwelt within him, it lives én — 
to enrich the lives of all who will 
































partake of it. 














over the world. The people of 





what we have lost. 


He Fought for All Mankind 


By Santiago Iglesias 
Resident Commissioner in Congress for Puerto Rico and 
Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor 
AM sorry I have not had time to prepare and send you aft 
article adequate to commemorate the anniversary of the 
departure of our eminent brother and great soldier, Morris 
Hillquit, who fought for the betterment “of his fellowmen all 


an indelible devotion to his memory. 













Puerto Rico will always retain 





The International at Marseilles 













the men who first became his 





Hillquit with the Executive of the Labor and Socialist International at Marseilles in 1925. Front row, 
left to right: Vliegen, Holland; Soukup, Czechoslovakia; Morris Hillquit, Arthur Henderson, Great Brix 
tain; Friedrich Adler, Secretary of the L.S.l.j Alexander Bracke, France; (next man seem 
Fillipo Turati, Italy; Tom Shaw, Great Britain ; 
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‘By Tony Sender 
Former Socialist Member of the 
German Reichstag 


F course I had long known 
about Morris Hillquit, for 


“most remarkable personalities of 
the Socialist International. But 
.my first meeting with him was 
‘Shortly after the end of the 
World War, at a session of the 
~Executive of the Vienna Inter- 
‘national, composed principally 
‘of the left-wing Socialist parties. 
“I can never forget how quickly 
“and easily we arrived at a har- 


'~"monious understanding despite 
the great differences in our back- 


grounds, 
* No doubt our common conception 
of life and our aspiration for com- 
mon ideals helped bring us closely 
together. But even more signifi- 
cant was the extraordinary charm 
of the personality of Morris Hill- 
-quit, a personality in which were 
“united a great mind and a warm 
‘and noble heart. 

Because of my early entry in 
-the Socialist movement I had come 
-to know personally such great 
Jeaders of world Socialism as Jules 
-Guesde and Jean Jaures. American 
Socialism can be proud to have 
“possessed a great fighter like Mor- 
Tis Hillquit. His memory and his 
noble example will remain beside 
the memory of those other great 
warriors for Socialism and free- 
‘dom as a model and an inspiration 
forever. 


A Hero Face-to-Face 





| In my life, rich in struggle and 
too often full of disappointment, I 
have often found that those who 
appeared brilliant and _ striking 
from afar shrank in stature and 
became less admirable when exam- 
ined critically at close range. But 
with Morris Hillquit it was pre- 
cisely the opposite. 

In the course of years we be- 
came close friends, and so his great 
personality became fully revealed 
to me. And again and again I was 
astonished at the independence of 
his great mind, combined with the 
goodness of his heart and the ab- 
sense of any prejudice. Morris 
was always anxious to penetrate 
the minds of his fellow men, was 
careful nag to condemn too quickly 
even when injustice was done him. 
His generous nature impelled him 
always to be full of kindness and 
consideration for the conduct of 
others. 

We were not always of the same 
opinion about tactical questions. 
But the exchange of political 
thoughts during the years of our 
friendship was always inspiring 
and valuable. ” 

At our last meeting at the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress in 
Vienna in 1931 there seemed to 
appear between us a difference of 
opinion about the question: Is this 
world crisis the last crisis of capi- 
talism or a capitalistic economic 
crisis, of which one cannot yet say 
if the system can'survive it or not? 
Morris Hillquit formulated the first 
interpretation, whilst I defended 





the conception that there exists no 





economic criterion to define which 


will be the last crisis of capitalism, 
but that it depends on the readi- 
ness of the working classes how 
long they would be willing to be 
the victims of the crisis; that it 
depends on their organized power 
and revolutionary resolution to 
bring about the downfall of the 
unbearable capitalist system. 

In Vienna this problem was not 
definitely answered. But we con- 
tinued the discussion by corre- 
spondence. In the meantime the 
crisis became more severe and 
seemed to furnish arguments for 
Hillquit’s conception. And yet, very 
far was he from assuming in- 
fallibility. Therefore in the course 
of our interchange of opinions a 
synthesis was found of both con- 
ceptions. Of course, it is more than 
a normal cyclical crisis of capi- 
talism, but whether or not it wili 
be the last one depends on the 
working classes, and their energy 
and determination. 

At the next meeting of the Inter- 
national, Morris Hillquit will be 
sadly missed by all of uss, for 
everybody had the highest esteem 
for him. He belonged to the left 
wing, not in an obstinate way just 
in order to be left, but his attitude 
was the expression of his deep, 
well-considered conception of life 
and Socialist science. 

Our International, and particu- 
larly America, seem to have be- 
come poorer since we do not possess 
any more such a good man with 
a great mind and noble heart. 
Morris Hillquit will remain for us 
as an inspiration for a noble and 
useful life. 





Fifty Y ears of Socialist Devotion 
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Labor and Socialist International 
»in Hamburg in 1923; he was a 
“delegate to Marseilles in 1925, to 
~ Brussels in 1928 and to Vienna 
"jn 19381. 

Year after year Hillquit visited 
Europe and became intimately ac- 
quainted with virtually all the 
great leaders of world Socialism. 
He was in their confidence, and in 
many world conferences his wise 
counsel was welcomed. 

In all the International Congresses 
*Hillquit was. 
known for his 
matchless ora- 
tary as well as 
his good humor, 
his good sense 
and his warm 
heart. The great 
of the world— 
those in high 
places and those 
honored by per- 

» secution — held 
him in the: 
highest esteem. 

But Hillquit’s 
interest in world 
affairs did not blind him to the 
important work at home.  In- 
creasingly as the years passed his 
influence grew in the Socialist 
Party, in the unions, and in the 
country at large. 

There is room here only to men- 
tion the splendid literary work of 
Morris Hillquit. He had a clear, 
Sparkling style and his books and 
articles ranked high for literary 
Value as well as content. 

His work in the labor movement, 
@specialy in the needle trades, is 
@ shining chapter in American 
labor history; some day it will be 
Written and the world will know 
the matchless services of this great 
Man. In strike after strike he 
®ounseled with the workers; and 
his settlements were of incalculable 
Value to them. 

His services to the needle unions 
continued to the very end; his very 

work was to fly to Washington 

“by plane to argue a code for the 
Cloakmakers. At the funeral cere- 
“Monies at Cooper Union it was re- 
Jated by David Dubinsky, president 

















Morris Hillquit 
about 1895 





of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, that Hill- 
quit was the first to propose that 
a union draft 
its own code, | 
and fight for it, 
rather than to 
fight against un- 
favorable  pro- 
visions in codes 
offered them. 
He left what 
was. virtually 
his deathbed to 
argue the Cloak- 
makers‘ Code: 
that he drew up, 





Morris Hillquit 


and he won; , 
. i about 1913 
many other 

unions took the hint and did 


accordingly. 

In 1906 Hillquit waged the first 
of the campaigns for which he be- 
came famous, the first battle to 
redeem the East Side from Tam- 
many Hall and to win it for the 
workers. 

What a battle that was! Hillquit 
revealed unexpected qualities as 
a popular campaigner. Flanked 
by such men as William Mailly, 
Robert Hunter, James Oneal, who 
came in from the West about that 
time, and others, besides the men 
ot his own generation in the New 
York movement, Hillquit waged a 





fight that stirred the city. In that 
year Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, head of the department +i 
Sociology at Columbia, advised | 
members of his graduate classes 
to go downtown and work for the} 
election of Hillquit if they wanted | 
to do something for American | 
democracy. 

The election returns showed that 
the Tammany man had won, and 
he took his seat, but no one be- 
lieved that the figures came within 
five thousand the actual 
results. 

In 1908 Hillquit 
again he 
thousands, 





votes of 


ran again, and |} 
Republican by 


beat the 








} 
and was defeated only | 
by Tammany arithmetic. 

For nine years thereafter Hill- 
quit served the party as counselor 
and friend, as committeeman and 
guide. In 1912, for example, he 
felt that a certain tendency repre- 





sented by the syndicalism of the 


I.W.W. was dangerous to the So- 
cialist movement. Although it was 
supported -by the then popular 
William D. Haywood, Hillquit did 
not hesitate to wage war upon it, 
and he led the fight in the 1912 
convention at Indianapolis that led 


to a clarification of the party’s 
position. His courage in facing 
unpopularity with his own com- 


rades for what he believed right 
was as great as his courage in 
fighting the foes of his cause. 

In that year he suffered his first 
breakdown from tuberculosis. He 
spent the fall and winter in Ber- 
muda, returning to attend com- 
mittee meetingss, and the winter 
and spring in Switzerland. There, 
in August, 1918, he spoke at the 
funeral of August Bebel, and his 
address was considered the greatest 
among those delivered by the 
greatest men and women of world 
Socialism. 

Returning in the fall, he was 
greeted with 
wild enthusiasm 
by his comrades, 
and he plunged 
into party work 
again, and into 
the struggles of 











the unions. In 

1914 he was on 

his way to 

Europe to at- 

‘ S tend the Inter- 
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At the turn of the gress in Paris 


century, aged 30 


when war broke} 


ave san a 


out and he returned, to take- the 
lead in the party’s anti-war eam- 
paign. : . 

In 1916 he drew up the party’s 
position on terms of peace, and 
together with Congressman Meyer 
London and James H. Maurer he 
went to Washington to argue them 
with President Wilson. Later the 
party’s peace plans, much garbled, 
re-appeared as President Wilson’s 


of the party and of the unions, 
In 1918 he again ran for Congress, 
but in absentia; and he did not 
return to New York until the fall 
of 1919, and then for only a short 
time. 

It was in the winter of 1920 that 
he again threw himself into the 
struggle. In that year came the 
notorious Sweet ouster of the regu- 
Fourteen Points. pre elected Socialist Assemblymen 

ew York. And Hillquit left a 
For Congress 'sickbed at the risk of his health 

In the fall of 1916 he ran for and his life to defend the five So- 
Congress in Harlem, and again |cialists. His defense was masterly, 
waged a fight tht attracted the | it was courageous, it was brilliant. 
attention of the entire country. |It will forever stand as a monument 
But this time it was Republican in the battle for free institutions. 
arithmetic that defeated him by a) And then again party work; the 
slender margin. P 2 |1920 convention, and the struggle 

Two years later a city-wide Tam-/ against the neo-Communism that 
many-Republican fusion defeated sought to split and destroy the So- 
him in Harlem as well as Meyer cjalist movement, and again Hill- 
London on the East Side. A bene-|quit risked unpopularity to defend 
ficiary of that fusion was a young |the position of Social Democracy. 
Republican Congressman named | But the welcome he received upon 
LaGuardia, who accepted Tammany |his return showed that despite 








support in the bi-partisan deal to differences of opinion his comrades 
“save” the city from Socialism and loved him... as he deserved to 
for Tammany and the Republican be loved. 
reactionaries, The Last Years 
Then came 1917; America was ‘ 
pe _And so the last few years hur- 
5 ried by. In 1924 he led the party 
to the war'/in the LaFollette adventure; it is 
- and Russia’ possible that he never had shown 
drove out ™ore brilliance, more persistence, 
the Czar, | more courage than then. His battle 
: .. | Was in the LaFollette movement to 
Hillquit accept the Socialist Party, and in 
Was again/|the Socialist Party to accept the 
in the front LaFollette movement. 
rank of Then more years passed. The 
those who party, the whole country and the 
fought for world began to realize his great- 
peace, and ness in its true perspective. His 
of those writings were read with eagerness, 
who re- his lectures, debates and speeches 
joiced at listened to with joy. He basked in 
the Russian the love of comrades, a love that 
r e volution. came to a climax in 1929, when the 
His great whole world celebrated his 60th 
speech at birthday, and he gaily promised us 
Madison “at least twenty or twenty-five 
S quar e/years more.” In that year he was 
Garden elected National Chairman of the 
in March, 


For Mayor 





In 1917 














‘ party. 
with the refrain, “RUSSIA IS But, alas! he was wrong. Illness 
FREE!” will never be forgotten by | struck him again. After the mag- 
those who heard it. nificent mayoralty battle of 1932 


named for he began to fail rapidly, and so 


In the fall he was 
Mayor. In that year Hillquit outdid came the end, October 7th, 1933. 
himself. His lungs were troubling Life for many of us has been 


him again, but he kept the informa- 
tion to himself. He was in danger 
of indictment or of lynching; but 
that did not matter. His comrades 
counted upon him, and he did not 
fail them. He never did! 

Morris Hillquit led us in that 


emptier since that day a year ago. 
Tears fall from our eyes as we 
write this. But we carry on... as 
Morris would have wished us to. 





A Cruel Loss 


campaign, and we who fought 

under his. leadership will ever By Camille Huvysmans 
cherish the memory of the battle. Mayor of Antwerp 
and of his inspired leadership. and former Secretary of the 


Night after night he went from | 
place to place, speaking like the 
man he was, saying what was in 
our hearts to say, and we were 
proud to be his comrades. 

Hillquit faced opposition that 
year that no one who was not in 
the struggle can ever imagine. 
Hatred, prejudice, threats of mob 
violence, concealed and open anti- 
Semitism; but he never gave one 
inch. 

He found time for brilliant legal 
defense ot victims of war-time fury 
and hysteria; he found time, as 
always, for debates with opponents 
of Socialism. 


Socialist International 
KNEW \Morris Hillquit, in 
connection with my duties as 

Secretary of the International 
a period of more than 
twenty years. He was, at the 
sessions of the International So- 
cialist Bureau, the most remark- 
able representative of Socialism 
of the United States, and he 
belonged to that generation of 
brilliant internationalists whose 
authority surpassed the limits 
of their own countries, in which 


over 


Then came another breakdown, ; , 3 
this time more serious than the y they organized their propa- 
previous one. Again he went away | ganda. 


in quest of health; again he fol- Hillquit had more than a gift 





A Delegation for Peace 


of oratory; he had the clear 
word of the informed advocate, 
while the seience of the law 








Hiliquit, accompanied by James H. Maurer (left) and Congreseman| 
Meyer London at the White House in 1916, when they urged 
President Wilson to take steps to end the World War 





never diminished his poetic vi- 
sion. He possessed to the high- 
est degree the art of clarifying 
‘omplicated problems because his 
political reasoning was _ based 
upon a profound knowledge of 
economic problems. 


NZ 







His disappearance from the 
scene was for us in Europe a 
cruel He was snatched 
from us at a relatively early 
age, and we will cherish his 
memory as a man of character, 
and of a soldier devoted to the 


eternal cause of liberty. 


loss. 














lowed with keen interest the affairs . 
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